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FOREWORD 


The  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI),  is  the  primary 
Army  activity  conducting  research  on  the  human  component.  ARI  is  a  directorate  of  the  Total 
Army  Personnel  Command  and  the  Army’s  principal  agency  for  soldier-oriented  research  and 
development  in  personnel  and  training.  The  mission  of  ARI  is  to  maximize  Army  effectiveness 
through  research  and  development  in  the  acquisition,  training,  development,  and  retention  of 
Army  personnel. 

ARI  has  initiated  a  program  to  study  military  leadership,  understand  its  effects  on  unit 
performance,  and  determine  how  it  might  be  enhanced.  In  support  of  this  program,  ARI 
sponsored  this  report  to  explicate  the  role  of  tacit  knowledge  in  military  leadership. 
Understanding  how  tacit  knowledge  is  acquired  and  how  soldiers,  with  different  levels  of 
experience,  solve  practical  leadership  problems  is  of  considerable  importance  to  enhancing  the 
performance  of  Army  personnel.  This  research  was  designed  using  relevant  theories  on  tacit 
knowledge,  leadership,  and  knowledge  acquisition.  The  Tacit  Knowledge  Inventory  for  Military 
Leaders  was  used  to  assess  the  experience  base  of  Army  leaders’  practical  knowledge  to  gain 
further  understanding  of  tacit  knowledge  and  the  processes  associated  with  its  acquisition. 


This  research  has  produced  findings  supporting  the  relationship  between  tacit  knowledge 
and  experience,  with  more  experience  indicating  higher  tacit  knowledge  scores.  In  addition, 
leaders  with  more  experience  were  found  to  have  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the 
information  needed  to  solve  potential  problems.  These  results  should  be  useful  both  in 
understanding  how  experiences  effect  knowledge  acquisition  and  in  the  ability  of  leaders  to  solve 


problems. 


Director 
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TACIT  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  MILITARY  LEADERSHIP:  SEEKING  INSIGHT  INTO  THE 
ACQUISITION  AND  USE  OF  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Requirement: 

To  provide  preliminary  insight  into  the  process  of  tacit  knowledge  acquisition  and  to 

*  support  the  development  of  tools  to  assess  the  use  of  various  knowledge-acquisition  processes 
in  solving  practical  leadership  problems.  These  requirements  were  met  by  (a)  reviewing 
relevant  theory  and  research  on  tacit  knowledge,  leadership,  and  knowledge  acquisition;  (b) 
reporting  results  of  analyses  performed  on  free-text  responses  provided  by  Army  officers  to 
tacit-knowledge  scenarios;  and  (c)  discussing  the  implications  of  this  research  for  ongoing 
efforts  to  identify  and  assess  the  processes  associated  with  tacit-knowledge  acquisition. 

Procedure: 

The  Tacit  Knowledge  Inventory  for  Military  Leaders  (TKML),  an  instrument  designed 
to  measure  the  experience-based,  practical  knowledge  of  Army  leaders,  consists  of  a  set  of 
problem  descriptions  each  accompanied  by  5-15  response  options  for  dealing  with  the  problem. 
Typically  respondent  are  asked  to  rate  the  quality  of  each  of  these  options.  In  this  study,  we 
asked  respondents  to  provide  ratings  on  half  the  questions  and  free-text  responses  on  the  other 
half  of  the  questions.  We  administered  three  versions  of  TKML,  one  each  for  platoon  leaders, 
company  commanders,  and  battalion  commanders,  to  64  Army  officers  at  two  sites.  Responses 
to  the  close-ended  questions  were  scored  relative  to  an  expert  standard  and  responses  to  the 
open-ended  questions  were  compiled  and  categorized  according  to  the  type  of  information 
provided  in  the  response.  We  performed  analyses  on  the  tacit-knowledge  scores,  rank, 
experience,  and  types  of  text  responses  provided  in  order  to  gain  further  understanding  of  tacit 
knowledge  and  the  processes  associated  with  its  acquisition. 

Findings: 

We  found  relationships  between  rank  and  tacit-knowledge  scores  on  the  company  and 
%  battalion  inventories,  providing  support  for  the  relationship  between  experience  and  tacit 

knowledge.  We  also  found  that  the  more  experience  officers  indicated  having  with  the 
company  commander  scenarios,  the  higher  their  tacit-knowledge  scores.  In  examining  the  text 

*  responses,  we  found  that  many  officers  provided  solutions  that  were  not  already  represented  in 
the  existing  set  of  options  for  a  particular  scenario.  The  additional  solutions  identified  by 
respondents  were  compiled  into  tables  (provided  in  the  Appendix),  which  include  information 
about  the  level  of  tacit  knowledge  and  rank  of  officers  who  provided  the  particular  responses. 
For  those  responses  that  incorporated  an  existing  option,  we  found  that  officers  who  identified 
good  solutions  (as  determined  by  expert  ratings  of  existing  solutions)  to  the  company 
commander  scenarios  scored  higher  on  the  close-ended  questions.  In  general,  we  found  that 


responses  to  the  open-ended  questions  were  often  limited  in  detail,  but  we  still  were  able  to 
identify  some  processes  that  officers  exhibited  in  responding  to  the  scenarios.  These  included 
seeking  additional  information  to  understand  the  problem,  making  assumptions  about  the  nature 
of  the  problem,  and  considering  the  implications  of  the  chosen  course  of  action.  Based  on 
exploratory  analyses,  we  found  that  some  of  these  processes  were  related  to  tacit-knowledge 
scores  and  experience  with  the  types  of  situations  represented  in  the  scenarios.  More 
importantly,  these  analyses  allowed  us  to  identify  the  types  of  information  that  can  be  1 

incorporated  into  the  problem  descriptions  in  order  to  create  more  in-depth  case  scenarios  that 
will  allow  us  to  better  assess  tacit-knowledge  acquisition. 

Utilization  of  Findings: 

The  results  of  this  study  provide  further  support  for  the  validity  of  the  TKML  by 
showing  differences  in  scores  as  a  function  of  rank  and  experience  with  the  situations  presented 
in  the  scenarios.  The  results  also  provide  insight  into  the  processes  that  officers  exhibit  in 
responding  to  the  scenarios  (e.g.,  additional  information  needed,  implications  of  the  solution). 

The  responses  obtained  to  the  open-ended  questions  were  compiled  according  to  these 
categories  and  are  included  in  an  appendix  with  this  report.  For  each  response,  we  include 
information  on  the  officer(s)  who  provided  the  response  in  order  to  explore  patterns  of 
responding  as  a  function  of  rank  or  tacit  knowledge.  This  information  could  be  used  by 
officers  to  gain  further  understanding  of  the  problem  depicted  in  the  scenario  and  any 
differences  in  perspective  that  officers  at  different  levels  have  about  the  problem.  These  data 
also  support  ongoing  efforts  to  develop  case  scenarios  consisting  of  greater  detail  and 
complexity,  which  can  be  used  to  more  fully  assess  the  processes  associated  with  tacit- 
knowledge  acquisition. 
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Introduction 

Leaders  in  both  military  and  civilian  settings  are  faced  with  increasingly  complex  and 
dynamic  environments.  Advances  in  technology,  increases  in  the  volume  of  information, 
shorter  time  periods  for  decision  making,  and  a  reliance  on  fewer  people  are  just  some  of  the 
factors  that  contribute  to  this  complexity.  Under  these  conditions,  it  becomes  virtually 
impossible  to  teach  leaders  what  they  need  to  know  for  all  situations  and  to  do  so  before  the 
knowledge  becomes  obsolete.  As  a  result,  formal  instruction  (e.g.,  institutional  training)  is 
less  likely  to  be  an  effective  or  efficient  method  of  learning  about  leadership.  Therefore,  on- 
the-job  learning  can  be  expected  to  play  an  increasingly  greater  role  in  the  development  of 
effective  leaders. 

Given  that  much  of  the  development  of  effective  leaders  will  likely  take  place  outside  of 
structured  environments  (e.g.,  the  classroom),  there  is  an  even  greater  need  to  understand  the 
characteristics  that  distinguish  more  from  less  effective  learners.  Previous  attempts  to  identify 
the  knowledge,  skills,  or  abilities  of  effective  leaders  have  met  with  limited  success.  For 
example,  general  cognitive  ability  and  experience  have  been  proposed  to  explain  leadership 
effectiveness.  But  these  two  factors  only  correlate  modestly  at  best  with  measures  of 
leadership  performance  (e.g.,  Bass,  1990).  Fiedler  suggests  that  "it  is  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  intellectual  abilities  fail  to  contribute  to  such  critical  leadership  functions  as 
decision-making  and  coordinating  and  organizing  work  processes,  or  that  leaders  cannot  learn 
from  past  events"  (Fiedler,  1995,  p.  6). 

One  possible  reason  for  the  limited  success  of  these  measures  is  that  they  fail  to 
adequately  capture  a  key  determinant  of  performance,  that  is,  practical  ability.  Traditional 
measures  of  cognitive  ability  tend  to  assess  academic  rather  than  practical  abilities  (Sternberg, 
1997).  By  academic  we  mean  the  abilities  needed  to  perform  well-defined,  abstract  tasks  that 
have  limited  relevance  to  everyday  experiences.  Practical  abilities,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
required  to  perform  ill-defined,  context-specific  tasks  that  are  personally  relevant.  Therefore, 
measures  that  tap  academic  rather  than  practical  abilities  are  bound  to  be  limited  in  their 
capacity  to  explain  performance  on  real-world,  practical  tasks.  Similarly,  measures  of 
experience  have  been  unsuccessful  because  typically  they  involve  abstract  notions  of 
experience  such  as  job  tenure  or  number  of  leadership  positions  held.  These  measures  are  not 
necessarily  informative  about  what  one  has  gained  from  experience. 

Our  approach  to  understanding  leadership,  and  performance  in  general,  focuses  on  the 
knowledge  gained  from  experience  that  is  a  function  of  the  abilities  needed  to  succeed  in 
practical,  real-world  tasks.  Building  on  a  body  of  research  in  civilian  settings  (Sternberg  et  al., 
2000),  we  implemented  an  approach  to  studying  military  leadership  that  focuses  on 
experience-based,  practically-relevant  knowledge,  which  we  refer  to  as  tacit  knowledge.  Tacit 
knowledge  is  generally  acquired  on  one's  own  and  thus  is  characteristic  of  much  of  the 
knowledge  one  gains  on  the  job.  Preliminary  research  to  identify,  measure  and  validate  the 
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tacit-knowledge  construct  in  the  domain  of  military  leadership  indicated  that  successful  leaders 
possess  knowledge  that  can  be  characterized  as  tacit,  and  that  this  knowledge  explains 
leadership  effectiveness  and  does  so  beyond  traditional  measures  of  cognitive  ability  and 
experience. 

Since  a  substantial  part  of  leadership  development  occurs  in  the  field,  how  do  we 
ensure  that  leaders  get  the  most  out  of  their  experiences  and  that  they  learn  the  "right"  lessons? 
This  question  raises  the  issue  of  how  to  promote  tacit-knowledge  acquisition.  In  our  work,  we 
identity  two  basic  methods  for  improving  the  acquisition  of  tacit  knowledge.  One  method  is  to 
teach  the  tacit  knowledge  directly.  Direct  methods  involve  teaching  the  "lessons  learned" 
explicitly  to  less  experienced  officers  either  through  formal  academic  instruction  or  mentoring. 
Although  direct  instruction  may  provide  officers  with  some  insights  about  leadership,  the  tacit 
knowledge  may  not  be  relevant  to  their  personal  experiences  and  goals.  Indirect  methods  of 
instruction  are  more  suitable  to  promoting  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  is  specific  to  the 
individual  and  the  context  in  which  he  or  she  performs.  Indirect  methods  are  intended  to  teach 
people  the  strategies  used  in  acquiring  tacit  knowledge  so  that  they  can  learn  more  effectively 
from  their  experiences. 

As  part  of  continuing  efforts  to  explicate  the  role  of  tacit  knowledge  in  military 
leadership,  this  report  summarizes  work  aimed  to  (1)  understand  changes  in  tacit  knowledge 
across  leadership  levels,  (2)  obtain  insights  into  the  processes  associated  with  the  use  of  tacit 
knowledge,  and  (3)  solicit  materials  to  support  the  development  of  tools  to  understand  how 
tacit  knowledge  is  acquired  and  used.  In  addition,  identifying  the  processes  underlying  tacit- 
knowledge  acquisition  will  enable  us  to  recommend  methods  for  promoting  effective 
tacit-knowledge  acquisition  that  can  be  applied  to  leadership  development.  In  the  research 
reported  here,  we  sought  to  identify  the  processes  leaders  exhibit  in  responding  to  the  types  of 
situations  that  are  indicative  of  experiences  in  which  important  lessons  about  leadership  are 
acquired.  This  research  served  two  purposes.  First,  it  provided  us  with  free  text  responses  to 
scenarios  that  are  typically  presented  along  with  a  set  of  response  options  that  officers  rate  in 
terms  of  their  quality  or  appropriateness.  This  approach  allowed  us  to  identify  the  types  of 
issues  that  emerge  in  addressing  the  problems  presented  in  the  scenarios,  and  thus  provided 
preliminary  insight  into  the  types  of  processes  associated  with  tacit-knowledge  acquisition. 
Second,  the  research  provided  data  that  will  be  useful  in  subsequent  phases  of  our  research  in 
which  we  will  develop  specific  measures  to  assess  more  directly  the  processes  underlying  tacit- 
knowledge  acquisition.  These  data  provide  guidance  in  choosing  scenarios  that  will  be  most 
suitable  for  assessing  these  processes  and  suggest  specific  materials  to  include  with  those 
measures.  In  the  process  of  meeting  these  objectives,  we  also  obtained  data  that  provides 
additional  support  for  the  construct  validity  of  our  existing  measures. 

We  begin  with  an  overview  of  the  theoretical  and  empirical  foundation  for  our  tacit 
knowledge  research.  We  follow  with  a  brief  review  of  relevant  literature  on  leadership  and  our 
findings  from  research  on  tacit  knowledge  for  military  leadership.  Then,  we  consider  the 
processes  that  are  proposed  to  underlie  tacit-knowledge  acquisition.  Next,  we  describe  the 
methodology  by  which  we  acquired  and  analyzed  responses  to  the  tacit-knowledge  scenarios 
and  report  the  results  of  our  analyses.  Finally,  we  discuss  our  findings  in  terms  of  the 
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relationship  of  tacit  knowledge  and  experience,  the  insights  gained  from  the  text  responses,  and 
the  implications  of  these  findings  for  subsequent  phases  of  the  research. 
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Tacit  Knowledge 


The  term  "tacit  knowledge"  has  roots  in  works  on  the  philosophy  of  science  (Polanyi, 
1966),  ecological  psychology  (Neisser,  1976),  and  organizational  behavior  (Schon,  1983).  The 
concept  stems  from  the  idea  that  much  of  the  knowledge  that  is  relevant  to  competent 
performance  is  not  openly  expressed  or  stated.  Individuals  often  are  not  aware  of  the 
knowledge  that  underlies  their  action.  Terms  like  professional  intuition  and  professional 
instinct  imply  that  some  of  the  knowledge  associated  with  successful  performance  has  a  tacit 
quality.  Research  on  expert  knowledge  is  consistent  with  this  conceptualization.  Experts  draw 
on  a  well-developed  repertoire  of  knowledge  in  responding  to  problems  in  their  respective 
domains  (Scribner,  1986).  That  knowledge  tends  to  be  procedural  in  nature  and  to  operate 
outside  of  focal  awareness  (see  Chi,  Glaser,  &  Farr,  1988).  It  also  reflects  the  structure  of  the 
situation  more  closely  than  it  does  the  structure  of  formal,  disciplinary  knowledge  (Groen  & 
Patel,  1988). 

According  to  Sternberg  (1988,  1997),  tacit  knowledge  is  an  aspect  of  practical 
intelligence,  which  enables  individuals  to  adapt  to,  select,  and  shape  real-world  environments 
in  pursuit  of  personally-valued  goals.  Tacit  knowledge  results  from  the  application  of 
information-processing  components  to  practical  problems,  which  tend  to  be  poorly-defined, 
context-rich,  concrete,  and  personally-relevant.  In  other  words,  tacit  knowledge  is  a  reflection 
of  practical  rather  than  abstract  thinking  skills. 

Characteristic  Features  of  Tacit  Knowledge 

Tacit  knowledge  is  defined  by  Sternberg  and  his  colleagues  (Sternberg,  1997; 

Sternberg,  Wagner,  Williams,  &  Horvath,  1995;  Sternberg  et  al.,  2000)  according  to  three 
main  features.  These  features  correspond  to  the  conditions  under  which  TK  is  acquired,  its 
structural  representation,  and  the  conditions  of  its  use. 

First,  tacit  knowledge  is  knowledge  that  is  generally  acquired  on  one's  own-through 
personal  experience  rather  than  through  instruction.  It  is  acquired  in  the  absence  of 
environmental  conditions,  be  it  media  or  people,  that  support  its  acquisition.  When  people  or 
media  support  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  they  facilitate  three  knowledge  acquisition 
components:  selective  encoding,  selective  combination,  and  selective  comparison  (Sternberg, 
1988).  We  elaborate  on  these  three  acquisition  components  later. 

Second,  tacit  knowledge  is  intimately  related  to  action-it  is  wedded  to  particular  uses  in 
particular  situations,  or  classes  of  situations.  It  takes  the  form  of  "knowing  how"  rather  than 
"knowing  that."  As  such,  tacit  knowledge  is  procedural  in  nature,  but  it  guides  behavior 
without  being  readily  available  to  conscious  introspection.  People  may  not  know  they  possess 
and/or  may  find  difficult  to  articulate  this  knowledge. 

Our  research  supports  this  second  feature.  We  have  found  that  when  individuals  are 
queried  about  their  knowledge,  they  often  begin  by  articulating  general  rules  in  roughly 
declarative  form  (e.g.,  "a  good  leader  needs  to  know  people").  When  these  general  statements 
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are  probed,  they  often  reveal  themselves  to  be  more  abstract  or  summary  representations  of  a 
family  of  complexly  specified  procedural  rules  (e.g.,  rules  about  how  to  judge  people 
accurately  for  a  variety  of  purposes  and  under  a  variety  of  circumstances).  This,  we  believe,  is 
the  characteristic  structure  of  tacit  knowledge  and  serves  as  the  basis  for  identifying  and 
measuring  tacit  knowledge. 

Finally,  tacit  knowledge  is  knowledge  with  practical  value  to  the  individual.  Unlike 
much  disciplinary  knowledge,  it  is  knowledge  that  helps  people  pursue  goals  that  they 
personally  value.  The  more  highly  valued  a  goal  is,  and  the  more  directly  the  knowledge 
supports  the  attainment  of  the  goal,  the  more  useful  is  the  knowledge.  For  example,  knowledge 
about  how  to  make  subordinates  feel  valued  is  practically  useful  for  those  officers  who  value 
that  outcome,  but  not  practically  useful  for  officers  who  are  unconcerned  with  making  their 
subordinates  feel  valued. 

We  do  not  believe  that  practically  useful  knowledge  must  be  acquired  in  any  particular 
context  or  forum.  Useful  knowledge  is,  of  course,  acquired  in  classrooms,  from  experience  in 
duty  assignments,  through  mentoring  relationships,  and  in  self-study.  We  distinguish 
practically  useful  knowledge  not  from  formally  acquired  knowledge  but,  rather,  from 
knowledge  (however  acquired)  that  is  not  relevant  to  the  practical  goals  an  individual  values. 
However,  knowledge  acquired  on  one’s  own  is  more  likely  to  have  practical  value  to  the 
individual. 

Knowledge  with  these  three  properties  (acquired  on  one's  own,  action-oriented, 
practically  relevant)  should  be  useful  for  understanding  performance  in  real-world  settings,  as 
well  as  for  predicting  success  in  such  settings.  Of  course,  its  usefulness  in  explaining 
performance  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  individual  differences  are  present  in  the  ability  or 
inclination  to  acquire  and  use  tacit  knowledge.  In  an  extensive  program  of  research,  Sternberg 
and  colleagues  have  shown  that  tacit  knowledge  is  relevant  to  competent  performance  in 
real-world  endeavors.  Tacit  knowledge  has  been  studied  in  domains  as  diverse  as  bank 
management,  research  psychology,  and  primary  education,  and  it  has  proven  successful  in 
understanding  and  accelerating  the  lessons  of  experience  (Sternberg  et  al.,  2000;  Sternberg  & 
Wagner,  1993;  Sternberg,  Wagner,  &  Okagaki,  1993,  1995;  Wagner,  1987;  Wagner  & 
Sternberg,  1985).  Because  this  research  provided  the  major  scientific  justification  for  our  work 
with  military  leaders,  we  discuss  these  findings  in  more  detail  below. 

Research  on  Tacit  Knowledge  in  Civilian  Settings 

A  primary  objective  of  our  research  on  tacit  knowledge  has  been  to  identify  the  content 
of  tacit  knowledge  and  develop  ways  to  measure  it.  Over  the  course  of  several  projects,  we 
have  shown  that  tacit  knowledge  can  be  effectively  measured  (Sternberg  et  al.,  2000;  Sternberg 
et  al.,  1995;  Wagner,  1987;  Wagner  &  Sternberg,  1985).  The  measurement  instruments 
typically  employed  in  this  research  consist  of  a  set  of  work-related  situations,  each  with 
between  five  and  twenty  response  items.  The  situations  pose  a  problem  for  the  subject  to  solve, 
and  the  subject  indicates  how  he  or  she  would  solve  the  problem  by  rating  the  various  response 
items.  For  example,  in  a  hypothetical  situation  presented  to  a  business  manager,  a  subordinate 
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whom  the  manager  does  not  know  well  has  come  to  him  for  advice  on  how  to  succeed  in 
business.  The  manager  is  asked  to  rate  each  of  several  responses  (usually  on  a  scale  of  1  = 
low  to  9  =  high)  according  to  its  importance  for  succeeding  in  the  company.  Examples  of 
responses  might  include  (a)  setting  priorities  that  reflect  the  importance  of  each  task,  (b)  trying 
always  to  work  on  what  you  are  in  the  mood  to  do,  and  (c)  doing  routine  tasks  early  in  the  day 
to  make  sure  you  get  them  done.  The  set  of  ratings  the  subject  generates  for  all  the 
work-related  situations  is  the  measure  of  his  or  her  tacit  knowledge  for  that  domain.  In 
general,  tacit-knowledge  tests  have  been  scored  in  one  of  three  ways:  (a)  by  correlating 
subjects’  responses  with  an  index  of  group  membership  (i.e. ,  expert,  intermediate,  novice),  (b) 
by  judging  the  degree  to  which  subjects'  responses  conform  to  professional  "rules  of  thumb," 
or  (c)  by  computing  the  distance  between  subjects'  responses  and  an  expert  prototype.  Using 
these  measures,  several  relationships  between  tacit  knowledge  and  other  indicators  of 
performance  have  been  found. 

First,  tacit  knowledge  generally  increases  with  experience,  but  it  is  not  a  direct  function 
of  job  experience  (Sternberg  et  al.,  2000;  Wagner,  1987;  Wagner  &  Sternberg,  1985;  Wagner 
et  al.,  1999;  Williams  &  Sternberg,  in  press).  That  is,  people  who  have  worked  in  a  job  longer 
tend  to  have  more  tacit  knowledge  (e.g.,  business  managers  versus  business  students).  But  the 
length  of  time  spent  in  a  job  does  not  guarantee  more  tacit  knowledge.  What  matters  most  is 
how  well  the  person  utilizes  their  experience  to  acquire  and  use  tacit  knowledge. 

Second,  tacit-knowledge  measures  are  predictive  of  job  performance  in  a  number  of 
domains.  In  research  in  civilian  settings,  tacit  knowledge  predicts  job  performance  moderately 
well,  correlating  about  .3  to  .5  with  measures  of  rated  prestige  of  business  or  institution, 
salary,  performance  appraisal  ratings,  number  of  publications,  etc.  (Sternberg  et  al.,  2000; 
Sternberg  et  al.,  1993;  Sternberg  et  al.,  1995;  Wagner,  1987;  Wagner  &  Sternberg,  1985). 
These  correlations,  uncorrected  for  attenuation  or  restriction  of  range,  compare  favorably  with 
those  obtained  for  IQ  within  the  range  of  abilities  we  have  tested.  Tacit  knowledge  also 
predicts  both  academic  performance  and  self-reported  adjustment  in  a  college  setting 
(Sternberg  et  al.,  1993).  Its  prediction  of  the  former  is  about  as  good  as  that  of  conventional 
academic-ability  tests  (with  a  multiple  R  of  about  .6),  whereas  its  prediction  of  adjustment  is 
better  (with  a  multiple  R  of  about  .8). 

Third,  tacit-knowledge  measures  show  only  small  positive  correlations,  if  any,  with 
measures  of  general  intelligence.  In  a  sample  of  academic  psychologists,  the  correlation 
between  tacit  knowledge  and  verbal  ability  was  -.04  and  for  business  managers  the  correlation 
was  a  nonsignificant  .16  (Wagner  &  Sternberg,  1985).  When  scores  on  tacit  knowledge  tests 
do  correlate  with  measures  of  intelligence,  tacit  knowledge  generally  predicts  job  performance 
better  than  g  (Sternberg  et  al.,  2000).  Tacit  knowledge  also  correlates  trivially  with  other 
conventionally  measured  abilities,  in  particular,  those  measured  on  the  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery. 

Fourth,  tacit  knowledge  appears  to  be  distinct  from  other  variables  such  as  personality, 
cognitive  style,  and  interpersonal  orientation.  When  tests  of  these  attributes  were  given  to 
managers,  and  hierarchical  regression  was  used  to  predict  performance  on  managerial 
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simulations,  tacit  knowledge  of  management  was  the  best  single  predictor  of  performance  on 
the  simulation  (Wagner  &  Sternberg,  1990).  The  contribution  of  tacit  knowledge  to  prediction 
was  still  significant  after  controlling  for  all  other  variables. 

Fifth,  although  tacit-knowledge  measures  do  not  correlate  significantly  with  measures 
of  potentially  confounding  constructs,  subscores  within  a  domain  (e.g.,  tacit  knowledge  of  self, 
others,  or  tasks)  do  correlate  moderately  with  one  another  (about  .3),  suggesting  that  there  may 
be  a  general  factor  underlying  tacit  knowledge,  within  a  domain,  that  is  different  from  the 
general  factor  measured  by  traditional  psychometric  tests  of  intelligence  (Wagner,  1987; 
Wagner  &  Sternberg,  1985).  Tacit-knowledge  scores  also  correlate  across  domains  (at  about 
the  .5  to  .6  level),  suggesting  that  there  is  at  least  some  commonality  in  the  tacit  knowledge 
required  for  success  in  different  professions  (Wagner,  1987).  This  finding  also  supports  the 
premise  that  there  is  an  underlying  ability  to  acquire  tacit  knowledge. 

In  summary,  a  program  of  empirical  research  has  shown  that  tacit  knowledge  can  be 
measured,  that  it  generally  increases  with  learning  from  experience,  and  that  it  explains 
successful  performance  in  several  domains.  This  research  has  also  shown  that  tacit  knowledge 
provides  a  significant  increment  of  prediction  above  and  beyond  other  psychological  measures, 
including  general  cognitive  ability  and  personality.  We  next  consider  the  role  of  tacit 
knowledge  in  explaining  successful  military  leadership. 

Approaches  to  Understanding  Leadership 

Most  definitions  of  leadership  share  the  idea  that  leadership  is  a  process  of  interpersonal 
influence  (Bass,  1990;  Yukl,  1998).  Beyond  this  abstract  notion,  however,  there  is  little 
agreement  as  to  whether  leadership  is  best  understood  in  terms  of  characteristics  of  the  leader, 
the  processes  (behaviors)  used  to  exert  interpersonal  influence,  the  actions  of  followers,  or  some 
more  complex  interaction  involving  the  situation,  traits  and  behaviors.  We  briefly  summarize 
here  the  various  approaches  to  studying  leadership. 

Trait-Based  Approaches 

Prior  to  the  1940s,  the  emphasis  in  leadership  research  was  on  identifying  the 
characteristics,  or  traits,  of  effective  leaders  (Bass,  1990).  A  review  of  the  literature  by  Stogdill 
(1948)  suggested  that  for  as  many  studies  that  supported  the  importance  of  a  certain  trait,  there 
were  equally  many  studies  that  did  not  support  the  trait.  In  response  to  this  review,  many 
researchers  decided  to  pursue  other  approaches  to  understanding  leadership.  Nonetheless,  some 
investigators  continued  to  explore  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  effective  leaders.  Over 
the  years,  trait  researchers  have  studied  motivational  factors  (e.g.,  need  for  achievement  and  need 
for  affiliation),  personality  characteristics  (e.g.,  emotional  maturity  and  locus  of  control), 
interpersonal  skills  (e.g.,  communication  and  empathy),  and  conceptual  skills  (e.g.,  analytical 
ability,  creativity)  (see  reviews  by  Bass,  1990;  Yukl,  1998). 
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Behavioral  Approaches 


During  the  1 950s  and  1 960s,  the  emphasis  in  leadership  research  shifted  from  what 
leaders  are  to  understanding  what  leaders  do.  Early  behavioral  research  led  to  the  identification 
of  two  contrasting  styles  of  leadership,  consideration  and  initiating  structure  (e.g.,  Fleishman, 
1953;  Fleishman  &  Harris,  1962).  Consideration  characterizes  the  degree  to  which  leaders  are 
supportive  and  exhibit  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  subordinates.  Initiating  structure 
characterizes  the  degree  to  which  leaders  define  roles  and  structure  the  activities  of  their 
subordinates.  These  two  broad  classes  of  behaviors  also  have  been  identified  as  task-oriented  and 
relations-oriented  leadership  (Likert,  1 967).  Like  trait  research,  behavioral  research  was 
criticized  for  its  inconsistent  findings.  It  further  was  criticized  for  methodological  problems.  For 
example,  the  same  individuals  (e.g.,  subordinates)  often  were  reporting  on  leader  behaviors  and 
leadership  effectiveness.  Out  of  the  limitations  with  behavioral  research  emerged  a  set  of  new 
theories  that  attempted  to  take  into  account  the  complex  relationships  between  leaders  and  their 
environments.  Before  discussing  what  are  collectively  referred  to  as  contingency  approaches  to 
leadership,  we  note  that  behavioral  approaches  have  not  been  completely  abandoned.  Some 
researchers  argue  that  identifying  the  behaviors  that  are  common  to  most  leadership  situations 
adds  value  to  understanding  a  complex  phenomenon  (e.g.,  Yukl,  1998). 

Contingency  Approaches 

Contingency  or  situational  approaches,  which  dominated  the  field  from  the  late  1960s  to 
the  early  1980s,  seek  to  explain  leadership  outcomes  in  terms  of  the  interaction  between 
various  leader  characteristics  or  behaviors  and  a  wide  range  of  situational  variables  (e.g., 
Fiedler,  1967;  Hersey  &  Blanchard,  1977;  House,  1971;  Kerr  &  Jermier,  1978;  Yukl,  1971). 
Yukl's  (1971)  multiple-linkage  model,  for  example,  describes  how  situational  factors  such  as 
subordinates’  skill  levels,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  resources  at  a  leader's  disposal,  and  group 
cohesiveness  determine  whether  leadership  based  on  initiation  or  consideration  will  be  more 
effective. 

A  more  recent  situational  model  is  cognitive-resources  theory  (Fiedler,  1986;  Fiedler  & 
Garcia,  1987).  The  theory  proposes  that  certain  conditions  (e.g.,  stress)  alter  the  relationship 
between  cognitive  resources,  such  as  intelligence  and  experience,  and  outcomes  such  as  group 
performance.  In  testing  this  model,  Fiedler  (1995)  found  that  intelligence  is  positively 
correlated  with  leadership  success  under  conditions  of  low  stress,  but  that  it  is  negatively 
correlated  with  success  under  conditions  of  high  stress.  Furthermore,  the  relationship  between 
experience  and  leadership  performance  is  greater  under  conditions  of  high  stress  than  of  low 
stress. 


Although  contingency-based  research  is  intended  to  account  for  all  the  relevant 
variables  that  characterize  a  situation,  most  of  the  theories  are  only  partially  tested  (Yukl, 
1998).  There  are  limits  on  the  number  of  variables  that  can  be  included  in  a  study  and  many 
of  the  variables  have  been  difficult  to  measure.  Due  to  the  complexity  of  these  models,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  of  the  findings  regarding  individual  theories  have  been  inconsistent 
across  studies.  Contingency  theories  continue  to  be  popular  with  leadership  researchers,  but 
many  new  approaches  to  studying  leadership  have  emerged  in  the  past  two  decades. 
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Transformational  Approaches 


A  more  recent  approach  to  studying  leadership  is  transformational  leadership  theory, 
which  addresses  the  relationship  between  leaders  and  followers.  In  this  theory,  the  role  of  the 
leader  is  to  inspire  and  stimulate  followers  to  think  and  perform  rather  than  to  influence  their 
behaviors  through  power  and  rewards  (Bass,  1985;  Yukl,  1989).  Research  testing  this  theory 
suggests  that  leaders  who  exhibit  charisma,  inspiration,  intellectual  stimulation,  and 
individualized  consideration  elicit  more  positive  outcomes  in  terms  of  subordinate  performance 
(Bass  &  Avolio,  1993). 

The  transformational  approach  offers  one  alternative  approach  to  addressing  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  effective  leadership.  However,  many  approaches  currently  are 
being  pursued  in  the  field  of  leadership,  some  of  which  focus  on  leadership  styles,  leadership 
skills,  team  leaders,  and  organizational  culture  (Bryman,  1996).  It  is  yet  to  be  determined 
whether  these  approaches  will  be  more  successful  than  previous  ones  in  understanding 
leadership.  We  note  below  some  of  the  issues  that  have  yet  to  be  adequately  addressed  in 
leadership  research. 

Limitations  of  Existing  Approaches 

Existing  approaches  to  studying  leadership  have  underemphasized  (a)  what  leaders 
know  about  how  to  lead  and  (b)  how  they  gain  that  knowledge.  Reviews  of  the  literature 
confirm  this  observation  (Bass,  1990;  Hollander,  1985;  Yukl  &  Van  Fleet,  1992).  There  is 
increasing  recognition  in  some  domains,  however,  that  the  lessons  gained  from  experience  play 
an  important  role  in  successful  performance  (Kotter,  1982;  McCall,  Lombardo,  &  Morrison, 
1988;  Mintzberg,  1975;  Wagner  &  Sternberg,  1985).  Numerous  researchers  have  found  that 
on-the-job  experiences  contribute  to  the  development  of  important  managerial  knowledge  and 
skills  beyond  formal  training  (Davies  &  Easterby-Smith,  1984;  Keys  &  Wolfe,  1988;  McCall 
et  al. ,  1988).  In  military  organizations,  experience-based  learning  is  considered  one  of  the 
three  pillars  of  leadership  development,  along  with  institutional  training  and  self-development 
(U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  1990). 

The  idea  of  learning  from  experience  is  consistent  with  our  proposition  that  effective 
acquisition  of  tacit  knowledge  is  important  for  leadership  performance.  It  also  serves  to 
highlight  an  aspect  of  leadership  that  largely  is  neglected  by  existing  approaches,  that  is,  the 
knowledge  about  how  to  be  an  effective  leader.  For  example,  how  do  leaders  know  whether  a 
directive  or  participative  leadership  style  is  more  appropriate  in  a  given  situation,  with  a  given 
subordinate? 

Another  limitation  of  the  literature  is  its  overemphasis  on  exclusively  quantitative 
approaches  (Bass,  1990;  Bryman,  1996).  These  approaches  often  fail  to  capture  the  full 
complexity  of  leadership.  Some  researchers  (e.g.,  Yukl,  1998)  suggest  a  need  for  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  approaches  to  studying  leadership.  Our  approach  to  studying  tacit 
knowledge  combines  qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  of  studying  leadership.  We  attempt 
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to  identify  context-specific  knowledge  about  leadership,  that  is,  knowledge  about  what  to  do  in 
particular  situations.  We  also  attempt  to  quantify  the  possession  of  this  knowledge  so  that  we 
can  assess  its  relationship  to  effective  leadership. 

Development  of  Military  Leaders 

Although  there  is  limited  research  on  leadership  knowledge.  Army  leadership  doctrine 
clearly  acknowledges  the  importance  of  leader  knowledge  (U.S.  Department  of  the  Army, 
1990).  The  Army  has  an  integrated,  progressive,  and  sequential  program  of  leader 
development  based  on  three  pillars:  1)  institutional  training  (formal  schooling),  2)  self 
development,  and  3)  operational  assignments.  However,  more  resources  have  been  devoted  to 
understanding  and  improving  formal  training  and  self-study  programs  than  to  exploring  the 
role  of  operational  assignments. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  importance  of  operational  assignments  is  unrecognized.  Most 
practitioners  acknowledge  that  Army  leaders  learn  about  leading  while  doing  real  work  in  the 
motor  pool,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  barracks.  But  few  studies  have  attempted  systematically  to 
understand  this  practical,  experience-based  knowledge  and  its  relevance  to  leadership 
effectiveness.  Army  leaders  spend  the  majority  of  their  careers  in  operational  assignments. 
Therefore,  the  potential  for  leadership  development  on  the  job  seems  great.  On-the-job 
experiences  provide  opportunities  for  officers  to  learn  how  to  apply  leadership  knowledge 
codified  in  doctrine  and  taught  in  the  Army  school  system,  and  they  provide  a  context  for 
acquiring  new  knowledge  about  leadership-knowledge  for  which  acquisition  may  not  be  well 
supported  by  doctrine  or  through  formal  training.  Because  leaders  will  likely  acquire  much  of 
their  knowledge  from  operational  assignments,  understanding  what  it  is  that  they  learn  and  how 
to  promote  successful  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  is  a  valuable  research  objective. 

The  tacit-knowledge  approach  to  understanding  performance  addresses  knowledge  that 
is  experience-based,  practically-relevant,  and  acquired  with  little  support  from  the  environment 
(e.g.,  through  formal  instruction  and  coaching).  A  multi-year  study  was  conducted  to  apply  the 
tacit-knowledge  methodology  to  understanding  what  distinguishes  more  from  less  effective 
leaders  (see  Sternberg  et  al. ,  2000).  The  methodology  and  results  of  this  long-term  effort  are 
summarized  below. 

Tacit  Knowledge  for  Military  Leadership 

The  tacit  knowledge  for  military  leadership  project  was  aimed  at  understanding  the  role 
of  operational  assignments  (as  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  leadership  development)  in  the 
development  of  effective  leaders.  More  specifically,  we  sought  to  understand  how  Army 
leaders  develop  "as  leaders"  while  on  the  job.  Our  primary  goals  were:  (1)  to  identify  the  tacit 
knowledge  of  effective  military  leaders,  (2)  to  construct  inventories  to  measure  the  possession 
of  tacit  knowledge,  (3)  to  validate  these  measures  against  indicators  of  leadership  effectiveness, 
and  (4)  to  recommend  ways  to  apply  the  products  and  insights  from  the  tacit  knowledge  work 
to  leader  development.  We  developed  and  validated  tacit  knowledge  inventories  for  leaders  at 
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three  levels  in  the  chain-of-command:  platoon  leaders,  company  commanders,  and  battalion 
commanders. 

We  first  interviewed  81  officers  across  three  levels  in  the  chain-of-command  and 
gathered  stories  and  advice  about  the  lessons  learned  about  leadership  (Horvath,  Forsythe  et 
al.,  1994).  These  stories  were  then  simplified  into  coded  tacit-knowledge  items,  which 
presented  the  knowledge  in  the  form  of  condition-action  statements.  These  simplified 
tacit-knowledge  items  were  then  administered  in  the  form  of  a  survey  to  over  1 ,500  officers 
who  rated  the  quality  of  each  knowledge  item.  A  separate  group  of  subject  matter  experts  were 
asked  to  cluster  analyze  the  tacit-knowledge  items  to  identify  content  categories  of  tacit 
knowledge.  The  quality  ratings  and  content  categories  were  used  to  select  the  most  promising 
items  for  developing  an  inventory  to  measure  tacit  knowledge  (see  Horvath  et  al.,  1996  for 
more  detail).  For  those  items  that  were  retained,  a  more  detailed  problem  scenario  was 
developed  using  the  original  interview  data.  Each  scenario  posed  a  leadership  problem  along 
with  a  set  of  5  to  15  possible  responses.  A  sample  scenario  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
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Neither 

Somewhat 

Extremely 
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Bad 
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Good 

Good 

^  x  r 

Nor  Good 

C3.  You  are  a  company  commander,  and  your  battalion  commander  is  the  type  of  person  who 
seems  always  to  "shoot  the  messenger  "-he  does  not  like  to  be  surprised  by  bad  news,  and  he 
tends  to  take  his  anger  out  on  the  person  who  brought  him  the  bad  news.  You  want  to  build  a 
positive,  professional  relationship  with  your  battalion  commander.  What  should  you  do? 

_  Speak  to  your  battalion  commander  about  his  behavior  and  share  your  perception  of  it. 

_  Attempt  to  keep  the  battalion  commander  "over-informed"  by  telling  him  what  is 

occurring  in  your  unit  on  a  regular  basis  (e.g.,  daily  or  every  other  day). 

_  Speak  to  the  sergeant  major  and  see  if  she/he  is  willing  to  try  to  influence  the  battalion 

commander. 

_ Keep  the  battalion  commander  informed  only  on  important  issues,  but  don't  bring  up 

issues  you  don't  have  to  discuss  with  him. 

_ When  you  bring  a  problem  to  your  battalion  commander,  bring  a  solution  at  the  same 

time. 

_ Disregard  the  battalion  commander's  behavior:  Continue  to  bring  him  news  as  you 

normally  would. 

_ Tell  your  battalion  commander  all  of  the  good  news  you  can,  but  try  to  shield  him  from 

hearing  the  bad  news. 

_  Tell  the  battalion  commander  as  little  as  possible;  deal  with  problems  on  your  own  if  at 

all  possible. 


Figure  1.  Sample  question  from  the  Tacit  Knowledge  inventory  for  Military  Leaders. 
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After  constructing  and  revising  the  tacit  knowledge  inventories,  we  conducted  a 
preliminary  criterion-related  validation  study  using  a  sample  of  562  officers  (platoon  leaders, 
company  commanders,  and  battalion  commanders)  stationed  at  six  posts  through  the  U.S.  (see 
Hedlund  et  al.,  1998  for  more  details).  We  hypothesized  that  the  possession  of  experience- 
based,  action-oriented  knowledge  (i.e.,  tacit  knowledge)  would  distinguish  among  more  and 
less  effective  leaders.  We  also  expected  that  tacit  knowledge  would  relate  more  highly  to 
performance  than  other  possible  predictors  like  general  cognitive  ability,  experience,  and  tacit 
knowledge  relevant  to  other  domains. 

To  assess  the  criterion-related  validity  of  our  instruments,  we  administered  measures  of 
verbal  ability  and  tacit  knowledge  for  civilian  management  along  with  the  Tacit  Knowledge 
Inventory  for  Military  Leaders  (TKML)  to  our  sample  of  562  leaders.  Measures  of  verbal 
ability  are  commonly  used  as  predictors  of  performance  in  professional  domains.  Our  aim  was 
to  show  that  tacit  knowledge  could  explain  performance  better  than  verbal  ability.  We  included 
the  Tacit  Knowledge  Inventory  for  Managers  (TKIM)  to  show  that  tacit  knowledge  is 
domain-specific.  Although  there  is  assumed  to  be  an  underlying  ability  to  acquire  tacit 
knowledge,  we  expected  that  tacit  knowledge  for  leadership  would  be  more  relevant  to 
effective  leadership  than  would  be  tacit  knowledge  for  management.  We  also  measured 
experience  as  the  amount  of  time  in  one's  current  job.  Finally,  for  the  criterion  we  obtained 
ratings  of  each  officer's  leadership  effectiveness  on  three  dimensions  (task,  interpersonal,  and 
overall)  from  his  or  her  superior,  peers,  and  subordinates. 

We  obtained  evidence  of  convergent  validity  with  the  criterion  of  leadership 
effectiveness  at  all  three  levels.  In  general,  leaders  who  possessed  more  tacit  knowledge,  as 
indicated  by  greater  agreement  with  the  experts,  were  rated  as  more  effective  by  their 
superiors  (correlations  ranging  from  .14  to  .42).  Company  commanders  with  greater  tacit 
knowledge  were  also  rated  more  effectively  by  their  fellow  company  commanders.  We  further 
identified  two  subscales  of  tacit  knowledge  at  the  company  level  that  related  with  perceived 
leadership  effectiveness.  Specifically,  company  commanders  with  greater  tacit  knowledge 
about  dealing  with  the  boss  were  rated  more  effective  by  their  superiors  (i.e.,  battalion 
commanders),  and  those  with  greater  tacit  knowledge  about  motivating  and  developing 
subordinates  were  rated  as  more  effective  by  their  subordinates  (i.e.,  platoon  leaders). 

We  also  found  that  tacit  knowledge  for  military  leaders  generally  was  a  better  predictor 
of  leadership  effectiveness  than  verbal  ability,  experience,  or  tacit  knowledge  for  managers. 
Experience,  as  measured  by  months  in  job,  showed  no  relationship  with  leadership 
effectiveness.  Tacit  knowledge  for  managers  was  also  unrelated  to  effectiveness,  with  one 
exception.  Battalion  commanders  who  had  higher  tacit  knowledge  for  managers  were  rated  as 
more  effective  by  their  subordinates.  This  finding  may  be  explained  by  a  greater  managerial 
role  on  the  part  of  battalion  commanders  in  dealing  with  their  subordinates.  Finally,  verbal 
ability  correlated  moderately  with  leadership  effectiveness  at  the  platoon  and  company  levels. 
But  when  measures  of  verbal  ability  were  entered  into  a  hierarchical  regression  followed  by 
scores  on  the  TKML,  tacit  knowledge  consistently  predicted  effectiveness  above  and  beyond 
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verbal  ability  (overall  model  Rs  ranged  from  .19  to  .32).  Our  research  indicates  that  tacit 
knowledge  adds  to  our  understanding  of  leadership  effectiveness,  and  does  so  beyond 
traditional  predictors  that  have  had  more  limited  success. 

Over  the  course  of  our  research  with  military  leaders,  we  addressed  the  question  of 
what  it  is  that  leaders  know  that  is  not  explicitly  taught,  and  we  showed  that  this  knowledge  is 
relevant  to  understanding  why  some  leaders  are  more  successful  than  others.  The  tacit 
knowledge  was  uncovered  through  stories  and  pieces  of  advice  leaders  shared  about  their 
experience,  which  offer  important  “lessons  learned”  about  how  to  be  a  successful  leader. 

These  stories  and  the  tacit-knowledge  items  produced  based  on  them  serve  as  valuable  tools  for 
further  understanding  how  and  under  what  conditions  tacit  knowledge  is  acquired  and  how  it 
can  be  used  to  develop  more  effective  leaders.  In  the  remaining  discussion,  we  consider  the 
processes  proposed  to  underlie  tacit-knowledge  acquisition  and  how  to  measure  those 
processes. 


Practical  Intelligence  and  the  Acquisition  of  Tacit  Knowledge 

Implicit  in  our  work  on  the  identification  and  measurement  of  tacit  knowledge  is  the 
notion  that  some  individuals  are  better  than  others  at  learning  from  their  experiences.  Sternberg 
(1997)  characterizes  this  underlying  ability  as  practical  intelligence.  Practical  intelligence  is 
one  component  of  a  broader  theory  of  successful  intelligence  that  proposes  that  success  in  any 
domain  involves  recognizing  one's  strengths  and  applying  them  in  the  pursuit  of  personally 
valued  goals.  Practical  intelligence  is  the  ability  to  adapt  to,  select,  and  shape  environment  in 
the  pursuit  of  personally  valued  goals.  To  adapt  is  to  change  oneself  to  suit  an  existing 
environment;  to  shape  is  to  change  an  existing  environment  to  suit  oneself;  and  to  select  is  to 
find  a  more  suitable  environment  than  the  current  one.  Measures  of  tacit  knowledge  can  assess 
any  or  all  three  of  these  aspects  of  practical  intelligence.  For  example,  tacit  knowledge  for 
management  may  address  primarily  one’s  ability  to  adapt  to  environments,  while  tacit 
knowledge  for  leadership  may  measure  the  ability  to  shape  environments. 

Practical  intelligence  can  be  more  readily  understood  in  contrast  to  academic 
intelligence.  The  distinction  between  academic  and  practical  intelligence,  first  proposed  by 
Neisser  (1976)  and  later  elaborated  upon  by  Sternberg  (1988,  1997),  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  different  abilities  underlie  successful  performance  on  academic  and  practical 
problems.  Academic  tasks  tend  to  be  formulated  by  others,  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  value,  have 
all  the  necessary  information  available,  and  be  disembedded  from  the  context  of  one's 
everyday  experiences.  They  also  tend  to  be  well-defined,  have  one  correct  answer,  and  have 
one  method  of  obtaining  the  correct  solution  (Wagner  &  Sternberg,  1985).  Practical  problems, 
on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  be  unformulated  or  in  need  of  reformulation,  lacking  complete 
information,  poorly  defined,  characterized  by  multiple  potentially  correct  answers  and  multiple 
methods  for  arriving  at  a  solution.  Practical  problems  are  of  personal  interest  and  relevant  to 
everyday  experiences. 

Tacit  knowledge  represents  an  aspect  of  practical  intelligence— it  is  knowledge  gained 
in  the  process  of  solving  practical  problems.  It  represents  the  ability  to  learn  from  performing 
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poorly-defined,  context-specific  practical  tasks  that  do  not  necessarily  have  clear  answers.  So 
measuring  the  processes  underlying  tacit  knowledge  must  be  done  in  the  context  of  real-world, 
practical  problems.  The  question  then  becomes  one  of  what  to  measure.  What  are  the 
underlying  processes  that  support  the  acquisition  of  tacit  knowledge,  enabling  some  people  to 
learn  more  effectively  from  their  experiences  than  others?  Answering  this  question  requires 
understanding  how  the  learner  approaches  the  situation  and  what  he  or  she  takes  away  from  the 
experience.  We  briefly  consider  literature  on  the  development  of  expertise  and  knowledge 
acquisition  as  it  suggests  what  these  processes  might  be. 

The  Development  of  Expertise 

Literature  on  the  development  of  expertise  provides  some  direction  for  exploring  the 
processes  underlying  tacit-knowledge  acquisition.  Early  research  defined  expertise  as 
problem-solving  skills  that  generalize  across  domains  (e.g.,  Newell  &  Simon,  1972). 
Subsequent  research  found  that  experts  and  novices  differed  in  their  amount  of  domain 
knowledge  and  their  understanding  of  the  underlying  deep  structure  of  problems  (e.g.,  Chi, 
Glaser,  &  Farr,  1988).  Some  researchers  (e.g.,  Anderson,  1983)  came  to  characterize 
expertise  as  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  that  results  from  extensive  time  spent  in  a  domain 
and  the  development  of  automatic  skill  as  a  function  of  repeated  practice  performing  a  task. 
Hayes  (1981)  showed  that  even  creative  work,  such  as  musical  composition,  is  dependent  on 
extensive  experience,  knowledge  and  practice,  with  most  composers  of  genius  (such  as  Mozart) 
requiring  at  least  ten  years  of  effort  before  they  produced  work  of  sufficient  quality  to  be 
recorded.  This  type  of  expertise  has  been  characterized  as  routine  expertise  (Holyoak,  1991) 
because  it  enables  the  individual  to  respond  efficiently  and  effectively  to  well-learned  and 
familiar  tasks.  This  form  of  expertise,  however,  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  the  performance 
of  novel  tasks  (Sternberg  &  Frensch,  1992).  Experts  need  not  only  procedural  knowledge  of 
what  to  do,  they  also  need  knowledge  of  when  and  under  what  circumstances  those  procedures 
should  be  applied  (Smith,  Ford,  &  Kozlowski,  1997).  The  latter  type  of  expertise  has  been 
characterized  as  adaptive  expertise  (Holyoak,  1991). 

Glaser  (1996)  has  characterized  the  process  of  developing  competence  or  expertise  as 
involving  a  change  in  agency  for  learning.  In  the  initial  stage,  the  learner  relies  on  substantial 
external  support  from  other  individuals  (e.g.,  parents,  teachers)  to  provide  a  structure  for 
learning.  The  learner  then  passes  through  a  transition  stage  in  which  less  external  support  is 
provided  and  the  emphasis  is  on  learning  self-monitoring,  self-regulatory  skills.  In  the  later 
stage,  the  learner  is  responsible  for  facilitating  his  or  her  development.  The  emphasis 
throughout  this  process  is  on  enabling  the  learner  to  develop  the  skills  to  regulate  and  control 
his  or  her  learning.  This  control  requires  the  ability  to  acquire  knowledge,  monitor  its 
acquisition,  and  apply  the  knowledge  to  solving  problems.  These  activities  are  represented  in 
Sternberg’s  (1985,  1988,  1997)  theory  of  successful  intelligence. 

According  to  Sternberg  (1998,  1999),  intelligence  is  a  form  of  developing  expertise  that 
results  from  the  application  of  information-processing  components  to  one’s  experiences.  The 
information-processing  components  consist  of  metacomponents,  performance  components,  and 
knowledge-acquisition  components  (Sternberg,  1985,  1988,  1997).  Metacomponents  are 
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executive  processes  used  to  plan,  monitor,  and  evaluate  problem  solving.  These  processes 
include  problem  recognition,  problem  definition,  allocation  of  resources,  strategy  formation, 
solution  monitoring,  and  outcome  evaluation,  and  are  often  characterized  as  metacognitive 
processes  in  the  literature.  Experts  have  been  found  to  exhibit  better  metacognitive  skills  than  do 
novices,  including  the  ability  to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  their  problem-solving  strategies  and 
modify  ineffective  strategies  (Domer  &  Scholkopf,  1991;  Larkin,  1983).  Metacognitive  skills 
facilitate  the  development  of  adaptive  expertise  by  enabling  individuals  to  “recognize  novelty  or 
change,  select  potential  responses,  monitor  and  evaluate  progress,  and  modify  or  create  different 
responses  to  the  task  if  necessary”  (Smith  et  al.,  1997,  p.96). 

Metacomponents,  or  metacognitive  skills,  control  the  execution  of  performance 
components,  which  are  the  processes  applied  directly  to  solving  problems.  These  processes 
include  inferring  relations  between  stimuli,  applying  relations  inferred  in  one  situation  to  another 
situation,  and  comparing  items  of  information.  Finally,  knowledge-acquisition  components  are 
used  to  learn  how  to  solve  problems  in  the  first  place.  These  processes  include  selective 
encoding,  by  which  the  problem  solver  decides  what  information  is  relevant  for  solving  the 
problem;  selective  comparison,  whereby  old  information  is  brought  to  bear  upon  new  problems; 
and  selective  combination,  by  which  various  sources  of  information  are  combined  to  yield  a 
meaningful  interpretation  of  the  problem.  We  consider  these  processes  in  more  depth  as  they 
have  particular  relevance  to  the  acquisition  of  tacit  knowledge. 

Knowledge  Acquisition  Processes 

The  first  process,  selective  encoding,  is  used  to  filter  information  from  the 
environment.  When  new  information  is  presented  in  a  natural  context,  relevant  information  is 
embedded  in  the  midst  of  irrelevant  information.  A  critical  task  for  the  individual  is  to 
recognize  what  information  from  among  that  presented  is  relevant  to  one's  purposes.  A  good 
selective  encoder  knows  which  information  is  worth  attending  to;  a  bad  one  does  not.  For 
example,  an  officer  needs  to  use  selective  encoding  to  figure  out  what  he  or  she  needs  to  do 
beyond  what  is  specified  in  Army  doctrine  in  order  to  get  promoted. 

The  second  process,  selective  combination,  is  used  to  put  together  the  information  that 
is  selectively  encoded  in  a  way  that  forms  an  integrated  and  coherent  cognitive  structure.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  the  relevant  facts;  one  must  see  how  they  interrelate  and  form  a  pattern. 
Once  an  individual  has  decided  what  information  is  relevant,  he  or  she  must  make  sense  of  the 
information.  A  good  selective  combiner  makes  the  connections  between  the  facts  that  typically 
elude  the  poor  selective  combiner.  An  officer  might  realize,  for  example,  that  promotion  is  not 
a  based  on  effective  performance  in  one  aspect  of  leadership,  but  rather  a  pattern  of  effective 
performance  across  a  number  of  specific  areas. 

The  third  process,  selective  comparison,  is  used  to  relate  the  new  information  to 
previously  acquired  information.  It  is  not  enough  to  encode  and  combine  new  information;  the 
information  has  to  be  tied  to  some  preexisting  knowledge  base.  A  good  selective  comparer 
recognizes  how  existing  knowledge  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  present  situation.  A  poor 
selective  comparer  does  not  readily  see  the  relations  between  existing  and  new  information. 
For  example,  an  officer  may  use  his  or  her  prior  promotional  experiences  as  a  basis  for 
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searching  for  cues  about  the  important  factors  that  determine  who  is  promoted  in  the  current 
position. 

These  components  are  used  interactively  to  accomplish  everyday  tasks.  A  leader  may 
be  confronted  with  an  overwhelming  amount  of  information  in  a  given  situation.  He  or  she 
must  decide  not  only  what  information  to  attend  to,  but  how  to  make  sense  of  it.  In  order  to 
determine  how  to  deal  with  the  situation,  the  leader  must  also  be  able  to  rely,  to  some  extent, 
on  his  or  her  prior  knowledge  related  to  the  situation  in  order  to  respond  in  a  timely  and 
appropriate  manner.  In  order  to  learn  from  the  situation,  the  individual  must  also  be  able  to 
relate  new  information  to  existing  knowledge.  Knowledge-acquisition  components  help 
individuals  to  process  incoming  information  and  draw  on  existing  knowledge. 

The  use  of  these  three  processes  is  illustrated  in  a  story  about  an  experience  of  a 
battalion  commander  that  led  to  the  acquisition  of  tacit  knowledge. 

I  had  a  brigade  commander  who  routinely  stayed  at  the  office  until  1900  each  evening. 
The  subordinate  battalion  commanders  on  down  also  stayed  until  after  1900  when  they 
saw  the  commander's  light  go  out.  One  day  when  I  was  on  duty,  I  stopped  in  the 
commander's  office  and  saw  him  with  his  feet  on  the  desk,  reading  a  newspaper  and 
watching  the  news  on  TV.  Since  I  had  a  good  rapport  with  the  commander,  I  asked 
what  he  was  doing.  My  commander  said,  "I  have  six  kids  at  home.  This  is  my  chance 
to  unwind  from  the  day  and  catch  up  on  the  news. "  I  took  him  in  my  jeep  and  showed 
him  that  all  the  subordinate  commanders  were  still  at  work  because  he  was  still  at 
work.  He  explained  his  behavior  at  the  subsequent  staff  call  and  told  the  commanders  to 
close  shop  and  go  home  at  a  reasonable  time. 

First,  the  battalion  commander  notices  that  everyone  stays  until  after  1900  in  the 
evening.  He  also  notices  that  the  brigade  commander's  light  is  turned  off  at  the  same  time 
(selective  encoding).  He  associates  the  two  occurrences  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  all 
the  subordinates  wait  until  the  brigade  commander  goes  home  before  they  leave  (selective 
combination).  Next,  he  observes  that  his  commander  has  his  feet  up,  is  reading  a  newspaper, 
and  is  watching  television  (selective  encoding).  He  recognizes  that  these  activities  together 
suggest  that  his  boss  is  no  longer  working  (selective  combination)  and  based  on  his  past 
interaction  with  the  brigade  commander  (selective  comparison)  decides  to  ask  him  about  his 
behavior.  He  has  learned  through  this  process  that  a  commanding  officer's  behavior  can  have  a 
substantial  influence  on  his  or  her  subordinates. 

We  propose  that  tacit  knowledge  is  acquired  when  the  individual  identifies  the  problem 
correctly  and  attends  to  the  right  information;  develops  a  reasonable  mental  representation  of 
the  situation;  and  draws  on  prior  knowledge  to  guide  the  encoding  and  combination  processes 
to  develop  a  solution.  The  individual  often  must  recognize  that  the  problem  exists,  develop  a 
strategy  for  addressing  the  problem,  determine  how  to  implement  the  chosen  course  of  action, 
and  monitor  the  outcome  of  the  solution.  Because  tacit  knowledge  is  acquired  in  the  context  of 
solving  practical,  everyday  problems,  the  individual  typically  has  greater  responsibility  for  the 
learning  process,  thus  increasing  the  likelihood  that  some  individuals  will  fail  to  learn  effectively 
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and,  in  particular,  acquire  tacit  knowledge.  By  understanding  why  some  leaders  learn  more 
effectively  from  their  experiences  than  others,  methods  can  be  developed  to  help  leaders  learn 
to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  lessons  of  experience.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  gain 
preliminary  insight  into  the  processes  associated  with  tacit-knowledge  acquisition  and  to 
support  the  development  of  specific  measures  to  assess  those  processes.  We  first  describe  the 
method  used  to  collect  and  analyze  responses,  then  we  present  and  summarize  our  findings, 
and  finally,  we  discuss  the  next  stage  of  our  efforts  and  the  measures  we  are  developing  as  part 
of  those  efforts. 


Data  Collection  Method 

This  study  was  designed  to  solicit  free  text  responses  along  with  ratings  of  response 
options  for  a  set  of  leadership  scenarios.  The  scenarios  are  part  of  the  Tacit  Knowledge 
Inventories  for  Military  Leaders  (TKML)  developed  for  three  levels  of  commissioned  officers: 
platoon  leaders,  company  commanders,  and  battalion  commanders. 

Participants 

The  data  used  in  this  study  were  collected  from  officers  at  two  Army  posts  (Forts  Sill 
and  Eustis).  The  officers  at  Fort  Sill  were  primarily  field  artillery  officers  and  those  at  Fort 
Eustis  primarily  transportation  officers.  These  officers  represented  four  levels  of  rank,  ranging 
from  lieutenant  to  lieutenant  colonel,  and  held  positions  as  platoon  leader,  company 
commander,  or  battalion  commander.  Table  1  shows  the  sample  sizes  by  rank  and  site.  The 
total  sample  sizes  shown  here  include  all  officers  from  whom  we  collected  data.  Because  some 
officers  did  not  complete  all  of  the  measures,  the  sample  sizes  for  individual  analyses  are  less 
than  those  reported  here  and  are  specified  for  each  analysis. 

Table  1 

Sample  Sizes  by  Site  and  Rank 


Site 

LT 

CPT 

MAJ 

LTC 

Total 

Sill 

14 

6 

4 

7 

31 

Eustis 

9 

8 

3 

12 

32 

Overall 

23 

14 

7 

19 

63 

LT  =  lieutenant;  CPT 

=  captain;  MAJ  = 

major;  LTC  = 

lieutenant  colonel 

Tacit  Knowledge  Inventory  for  Military  Leadership  (TKML) 

Versions  of  the  TKML  exist  for  three  different  levels  of  command  (platoon,  company, 
and  battalion  versions).  The  TKML  consists  of  10-20  short  leadership  problems  (see  Figure  1 
sample  question),  which  were  drawn  from  interviews  with  military  leaders.  In  previous 
research,  respondents  were  provided  with  5-15  response  alternatives  to  each  problem  and 
asked  to  rate  the  quality  of  these  alternatives  for  addressing  the  problem.  In  the  present  study, 
we  asked  participants  to  either  (a)  rate  the  quality  of  options  provided  or  (b)  generate  their  own 
solution  to  the  problem.  For  the  latter,  participants  were  asked  to  “Please  write  a  short 
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description  of  how  you  should  deal  with  the  situation.”  Some  participants  were  also  asked  two 
additional  questions:  “Has  any  situation  like  this  happened  to  you  or  someone  you  know?”  and 
“Please  write  a  short  description  of  some  things  you  should  not  to  do  deal  with  the  situation.” 
The  open-ended  response  questions  were  used  (a)  to  compare  solutions  identified  through  free- 
text  responses  to  existing  response  alternatives,  and  (b)  to  assess  the  processes  individuals 
exhibit  in  developing  solutions  to  the  problems.  These  response  questions  were  also  used  to 
generate  data  to  support  later  instrument  development. 

Each  participant  completed  the  TKML  with  questions  in  both  formats.  In  Version  A, 
participants  provided  their  own  responses  to  odd-numbered  questions  and  rated  alternatives 
provided  for  the  even-numbered  questions;  in  Version  B,  participants  rated  alternatives 
provided  for  the  odd-numbered  questions  and  provided  their  own  responses  to  even-numbered 
questions.  This  method  allowed  us  to  obtain  for  each  officer  text  responses  indicating  what  he 
or  she  would  do  as  well  as  data  to  assess  his  or  her  tacit  knowledge  relative  to  an  expert 
standard. 

Officers  were  asked  to  complete  the  TKML  for  all  three  levels  of  command  in  either 
version  A  or  B  during  “umbrella  weeks,”  that  is,  periods  during  which  officers  are  available  to 
support  research  and  development  efforts.  They  completed  the  measures  either  online  using 
MS  Word  or  in  a  paper-and-pencil  format. 

Data  Compilation  and  Analyses 

The  ratings  individuals  provided  to  the  response  options  were  entered  into  a  statistical 
software  package.  Responses  to  the  close-ended  questions  were  scored  by  correlating  the 
ratings  provided  across  all  the  response  options  with  the  mean  expert  ratings  on  those  same 
options.  This  provided  an  index  of  the  proximity  of  the  participant’s  response  profile  with  that 
of  the  experts,  and  thus  an  indicator  of  their  level  of  tacit  knowledge  relative  to  those  experts. 
We  analyzed  these  scores  to  compare  differences  across  rank,  to  compare  tacit  knowledge  at 
different  leadership  levels,  and  to  assess  how  experience  with  similar  situations  influences  test 
scores.  Because  we  used  the  correlation  scores  in  our  analyses  and  the  sampling  distribution 
for  correlations  tends  to  be  skewed  (Cohen  &  Cohen,  1983),  all  analyses  were  conducted  using 
Fisher  z  transformed  correlations. 

Responses  to  the  open-ended  questions  were  entered  into  a  spreadsheet  and  organized 
by  question.  We  then  coded  these  responses  on  several  aspects.  First,  we  noted  whether  any 
existing  response  options  were  included  in  the  respondent’s  answers.  Second,  we  noted  any 
additional  solutions  that  were  not  represented  in  the  existing  set  of  options.  Third,  we 
extracted  any  additional  components  of  the  responses  and  sought  to  categorize  them  according 
to  several  information-processing  dimensions.  We  found  that  the  amount  of  detail  (or  lack 
thereof)  provided  in  the  responses  limited  the  number  of  processes  we  were  able  to  identify. 
Based  on  a  review  of  the  response  data,  the  information  most  commonly  provided  in  the 
answers  was  categorized  into  three  processes:  (a)  seeking  additional  information  to  better 
understand  the  problem,  (b)  making  assumptions  about  the  cause  of  or  circumstances 
surrounding  the  problem,  and  (c)  considering  the  “bigger  picture”  or  implications  of  one’s 
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course  of  action.  Once  we  had  classified  all  the  responses,  we  explored  the  extent  to  which 
individuals  who  exhibited  these  processes  differed  in  their  tacit  knowledge,  rank,  and 
experience  from  those  who  did  not.  Finally,  we  examined  the  response  data  to  identify 
scenarios  that  appeared  to  offer  the  most  potential  for  development  into  detailed  case  scenarios. 
By  potential,  we  mean  that  the  brief  scenario  description  seems  to  represent  an  issue  that  is 
worth  developing  into  a  more  in-depth  problem.  Specifically,  we  looked  at  scenarios  for 
which  respondents  (a)  generated  many  different  solutions  to  the  problem,  (b)  made  different 
assumption  about  the  problem,  (c)  requested  needing  additional  information,  and  (d) 
considered  the  problem  to  have  broader  implications  for  the  individual  or  organization. 

Tacit  Knowledge  and  Experience 

We  first  present  results  based  on  our  analyses  of  the  responses  to  the  close-ended 
questions.  We  discuss  the  results  for  the  overall  sample  and  note  any  differences  that  emerged 
as  a  function  of  data  collection  site.  Table  2  presents  the  descriptive  statistics  for  overall 
sample  and  a  break  down  by  site.  The  score  on  each  inventory  represents  the  correlation  of 
the  participants’  ratings  with  the  mean  expert  rating.  A  higher  score  thus  reflects  greater  tacit 
knowledge.  Experience  represents  the  number  of  scenarios  of  open-ended  format  for  which  the 
respondent  indicated  some  relevant  experience.  For  example,  a  mean  of  4  for  experience  with 
platoon  leader  scenarios  (PLQ  Experience)  indicates  that  officers,  on  average,  had  experience 
with  4  of  the  7  or  8  scenarios  to  which  they  were  asked  to  respond.  Note  that  experience  was 
only  measured  in  the  Fort  Eustis  sample.  The  mean  scores  generally  are  higher  for  Ft.  Sill 
than  Ft.  Eustis,  which  may  reflect  differences  in  specialization  between  these  two  sites  or 
differences  in  the  distribution  of  officers  across  ranks  in  these  two  samples.  Because  of  this 
difference,  we  take  site  into  consideration  in  subsequent  analyses. 

Table  2 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  Tacit  Knowledge  (TK)  Scores  and  Experience 


N 

Overall 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Sill 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Eustis 

Mean 

SD 

PLQ:  TK  Score 

51 

.67 

.12 

25 

.70 

.07 

26 

.64 

.16 

CCQ:  TK  Score 

42 

.68 

.15 

21 

.70 

.11 

21 

.67 

.19 

BCQ:  TK  Score 

37 

.67 

.10 

19 

.67 

.11 

18 

.68 

.08 

PLQ:  Experience 

27 

4.00 

2.09 

27 

4.00 

2.09 

CCQ:  Experience3 

23 

4.91 

3.19 

23 

4.91 

3.19 

BCQ:  Experience 

20 

2.85 

2.28 

20 

2.85 

2.28 

Note.  PLQ  =  Platoon  Leader  Questionnaire;  CCQ  =  Company  Commander  Questionnaire; 
BCQ  =  Battalion  Commander  Questionnaire 

a  Each  inventory  contains  different  numbers  of  scenarios,  thus  contributing  to  the  higher 
average  experience  on  the  CCQ. 

Table  3  shows  the  correlations  among  the  different  measures  for  the  overall  sample. 
For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  rank  was  designated  a  continuous  scale,  with  1  representing 
lieutenants  (LT)  and  4  representing  lieutenant  colonels  (LTC).  Rank  correlated  with  scenario 
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experience  at  all  three  levels  and  with  tacit  knowledge  scores  at  the  company  and  battalion 
levels.  We  would  expect  that  rank  would  have  the  least  association  with  experience  and  scores 
at  the  platoon  level  where  all  officers,  including  lieutenants,  have  had  experience  as  platoon 
leaders.  Therefore,  we  should  find  the  smallest  differences  in  TK  scores  and  experience  across 
ranks  at  this  level,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  smaller  correlations  involving  the  PLQ.  At  the 
company  and  battalion  levels,  we  expect  rank  differences  to  be  more  apparent  since  not  all 
officers  in  the  sample  will  have  had  experience  at  these  levels.  This  expectation  is  confirmed 
by  the  significant  correlations  involving  rank  and  both  the  CCQ  and  BCQ  (r  =  .44  and  .41 
respectively). 

In  terms  of  the  relationship  among  experience  and  TK  scores,  we  found  a  marginally 
significant  relationship  at  the  company  level.  Individuals  who  indicated  more  experience  with 
the  types  of  situations  included  in  the  CCQ  scored  better  on  the  items  for  which  they  were 
asked  to  provide  quality  ratings.  The  relationships  between  experience  and  TK  scores  were  in 
the  expected  direction  at  the  platoon  and  battalion  levels,  but  the  correlations  were  not 
significant. 

Table  3  also  indicates  relationships  among  scores  and  experience  for  adjacent  leadership 
levels.  In  particular,  the  correlations  are  stronger  for  adjacent  than  non-adjacent  levels.  For 
experience,  the  correlation  is  .49  among  PLQ  and  CCQ  and  .68  among  CCQ  and  BCQ,  but 
only  .20  among  PLQ  and  BCQ.  For  TK  scores,  the  correlation  is  .48  among  PLQ  and  CCQ 
and  .52  among  CCQ  and  BCQ,  but  only  .36  among  PLQ  and  BCQ.  Overall,  the  pattern  of 
correlations  displayed  in  Table  3  supports  the  proposition  that  one’s  tacit  knowledge  is  a 
function  of  one’s  experience  and  level  of  command. 

Table  3 

Correlations  among  Rank,  Experience,  and  TK  Scores 


Variables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

1.  Rank 

1.00 

2.  PLQ:  Experience 

.39* 

1.00 

(26) 

3.  CCQ:  Experience 

.55* 

.49* 

1.00 

(22) 

(20) 

4.  BCQ:  Experience 

.45* 

.20 

.68* 

1.00 

(19) 

(16) 

(15) 

5.  PLQ:  TK  Score 

.21 

.23 

.11 

-.12 

1.00 

(51) 

(26) 

(20) 

(16) 

6.  CCQ:  TK  Score 

.44* 

.11 

.36" 

.28 

4^ 

00 

* 

1.00 

(42) 

(19) 

(21) 

(15) 

(36) 

7.  BCQ:  TK  Score 

.41* 

.13 

-.10 

.25 

.36* 

.52*  1.00 

(37) 

(15) 

(14) 

(18) 

(32) 

(32) 

*  Correlation  is  significant  at  p 
(one  tailed) 

<  .05  (one-tailed);  '  Correlation  is  significant  at  p 

20 


Note.  Sample  sizes  are  indicated  in  parentheses. 

Table  4  shows  the  correlations  separately  by  site,  with  Sill  results  presented  above  the 
diagonal  and  Eustis  results  below.  The  results  are  fairly  consistent  across  site  and  the  overall 
relationships  described  above.  The  only  noteworthy  discrepancy  is  that  the  correlation  between 
rank  and  TK  score  on  the  BCQ  was  not  significant  in  the  data  from  Fort  Eustis.  This  may 
simply  reflect  the  different  distribution  of  officers  across  ranks  such  that  the  majority  of 
officers  from  Fort  Sill  were  lieutenants  while  the  majority  of  officers  from  Fort  Eustis  were 
lieutenant  colonels. 

Table  4 

Correlations  among  Rank,  Experience,  and  TK  Scores  by  Site 


Variables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1.  Rank 

1.00 

— 

— 

— 

.17 

(25) 

.47* 

(21) 

.52* 

(19) 

2.  PLQ:  Experience 

.39* 

(26) 

1.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.  CCQ:  Experience 

.55* 

(22) 

.49* 

(20) 

1.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.  BCQ:  Experience 

.45* 

(19) 

.20 

(16) 

.68* 

(15) 

1.00 

— 

— 

— 

5.  PLQ:  TK  Score 

.30' 

(26) 

.23 

(26) 

.11 

(20) 

-.12 

(16) 

1.00 

.42* 

(17) 

.35' 

(17) 

6.  CCQ:  TK  Score 

.48* 

(21) 

.11 

(19) 

.36' 

(21) 

.28 

(15) 

.49* 

(19) 

1.00 

.54* 

(18) 

7.  BCQ:  TK  Score 

.27 

(18) 

.13 

(15) 

-.10 

(14) 

.25 

(18) 

.46* 

(15) 

.47* 

(14) 

1.00 

*  Correlation  is  significant  at  p  <  .05  (one-tailed);  A  Correlation  is  significant  at  p  <  .10 
(one  tailed) 

Note.  Sample  sizes  are  indicated  in  parentheses. 

In  order  to  examine  the  rank  effects  more  closely,  we  conducted  ANOVAs  on  each 
version  of  the  TKML  to  look  at  mean  differences  in  scores  across  ranks.  Site  differences  were 
also  examined.  The  means  are  presented  in  Tables  5-7  and  shown  in  Figures  2-4.  The  results 
of  the  ANOVAs  are  summarized  in  Table  8. 

For  the  PLQ,  where  all  officers  have  had  some  experience  in  platoon  leadership,  we 
expected  the  least  difference  in  scores  across  rank  (Table  5).  We  see  that  in  the  combined 
sample,  scores  steadily  increased  over  rank,  but  the  increase  was  only  moderate  (.64  to  .71). 
Table  8  shows  no  significant  effect  for  rank  at  the  platoon  level,  but  a  significant  rank  X  site 
effect.  This  effect  is  most  apparent  by  examining  Figure  2,  which  shows  that  lieutenants  from 
Ft.  Eustis  scored  much  worse  than  those  from  Ft.  Sill.  Again,  this  discrepancy  may  be 
attributable  to  the  different  specializations  at  these  two  sites  or  the  different  distribution  of 
officers  by  rank.  However,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  draw  conclusions  based  on  the  limited 
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sample  sizes  from  each  site.  Instead,  we  focus  for  now  on  the  effects  based  on  the  combined, 
larger  sample. 


Table  5 

Mean  TK  Scores  on  the  PLQ  by  Rank  and  Site. 


Site 

LT 

CPT 

MAJ 

LTC 

Total 

Sill 

.71 

.65 

.68 

.75 

.70 

(12) 

(5) 

(3) 

(5) 

(25) 

Eustis 

.54 

.71 

.68 

.68 

.64 

(9) 

(6) 

(2) 

(9) 

(26) 

Total 

.64 

.69 

.68 

.71 

.67 

(21) 

(11) 

(5) 

(14) 

(51) 

Figure  2.  Effects  of  rank  and  site  on  PLQ  scores. 

For  the  CCQ  (see  Table  6),  we  found  a  steady  increase  in  scores  across  rank,  with 
lieutenants  scoring  .60  on  average  and  lieutenant  colonels  .76  on  average.  From  Table  8  we 
note  a  significant  main  effect  for  rank,  which  is  fairly  consistent  across  sites  (see  Figure  3). 
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Table  6 

Mean  TK  Scores  on  the  CCQ  by  Rank  and  Site. 


Site 

LT 

CPT 

MAJ 

LTC 

Total 

Sill 

.66 

.66 

.71 

.79 

.70 

(9) 

(4) 

(3) 

(5) 

(21) 

Eustis 

.46 

.70 

.64 

.74 

.67 

(4) 

(7) 

(1) 

(9) 

(21) 

Total 

.60 

.68 

.69 

.76 

.68 

(13) 

(11) 

(4) 

(14) 

(42) 

Figure  3.  Effects  of  rank  and  site  on  CCQ  scores. 

For  the  BCQ,  we  again  observed  a  steady  increase  in  scores  across  ranks,  but  the 
*  difference  between  lieutenant  (.62)  and  lieutenant  colonels  (.71)  is  smaller  than  was  found  for 

the  CCQ.  As  indicated  in  Table  7,  the  effect  for  rank  is  marginally  significant.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  the  largest  rank  effect  at  the  company  level  because  this  is  where  we  can 
expect  the  most  discrepancy  in  experience.  Lieutenant  colonels  are  in  their  current  position  in 
part  because  they  were  successful  company  commanders.  Therefore,  we  might  expect  them  to 
differ  the  most  from  other  officers  on  the  CCQ.  These  same  lieutenant  colonels  may  have 
limited  experience  at  their  current  level  of  battalion  command,  and  thus  not  outperform  officers 
at  other  ranks  as  much  on  the  BCQ.  In  general,  it  appears  that  officers  who  have  demonstrated 
the  most  success  in  the  Army  (i.e.,  battalion  commanders)  generally  have  the  most  tacit 
knowledge  pertaining  to  situations  at  all  levels  for  which  they  have  served. 
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Table  7 

Mean  TK  Scores  on  the  BCQ  by  Rank  and  Site 


LT 

CPT 

MAJ 

LTC 

Total 

Sill 

.63 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.67 

(8) 

(3) 

(2) 

(6) 

(19) 

Eustis 

.60 

.70 

.69 

.69 

.68 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) 

(10) 

(18) 

Total 

.62 

.66 

.70 

.71 

.67 

(11) 

(7) 

(3) 

(16) 

(37) 

— • — Sill 

Eustis 


Figure  4.  Effects  of  rank  and  site  on  BCQ  scores. 


Table  8 

ANOVA  of  TK  Scores  by  Rank  and  Site 


Source  of 
Variation 

F 

PLQ 
_ P 

F 

CCQ 

P 

F 

BCQ 

P 

Rank 

1.65 

.19 

5.07 

.01 

2.68 

.06 

Site 

1.09 

.30 

1.94 

.17 

.08 

.78 

Rank  x  Site 

2.86 

.04 

1.47 

.24 

1.32 

.29 
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Lastly,  we  followed  up  the  above  analyses  with  repeated  measures  ANOVA  to  examine 
differences  in  scores  as  a  function  of  the  test  version.  That  is,  we  sought  to  determine  if 
individuals  scored  better  on  the  level-appropriate  version  of  the  test  than  versions  geared 
toward  other  levels.  Majors  were  eliminated  from  these  analyses  due  to  insufficient 
representation.  As  shown  in  Table  9  and  Figure  5,  we  found  that  lieutenants  scored  best  on 
the  PLQ  and  worst  on  the  BCQ.  Captains  also  scored  better  on  the  PLQ  than  either  the  CCQ 
or  the  BCQ.  Lieutenant  colonels,  however,  scored  best  on  the  CCQ  and  exhibited  no 
difference  on  the  PLQ  and  BCQ.  As  suggested  above,  the  performance  of  lieutenant  colonels 
on  the  CCQ  may  reflect  their  proficiency  at  the  company  level,  which  is  necessary  to  become  a 
battalion  commander.  As  indicated  in  Table  10,  there  were  no  significant  effects  for  within  or 
between-subject  factors.  However,  not  everyone  completed  all  three  measures,  which  limited 
the  size  of  the  sample  for  this  analysis  and  thus  the  power  to  detect  any  effects. 


Table  9 

Mean  TK  Scores  by  Test  Version  and  Rank 


Test  Version 

LT 

(n=9) 

CPT 

(n=7) 

LTC 

(n=13) 

Overall 

(n=29) 

PLQ 

.71 

.70 

.71 

CCQ 

.67 

.68 

.75 

.71 

BCQ 

.64 

.66 

.70 

.67 

Table  10 

Repeated  Measures  ANOVA  of  TK  Scores  by  Test  Version  and  Rank 


Source  of 
Variation 

F 

P 

Test 

2.32 

.11 

Rank 

1.22 

.31 

Test  x  Rank 

1.15 

.34 

Tacit  Knowledge  and  Free-Text  Responses 

Responses  to  the  open-ended  questions  were  subjected  to  different  analyses.  We  first 
examined  each  text  response  to  determine  if  any  of  the  existing  rating  options  for  a  given 
scenario  were  identified  in  the  response.  We  then  assigned  a  score  to  each  answer  based  on 
the  mean  expert  rating  of  the  option  identified  in  the  response.  For  answers  incorporating 
more  than  one  option,  we  computed  the  average  of  the  expert  means  for  the  different  response 
options.  For  example,  scenario  PI  (see  Appendix)  involves  a  platoon  that  was  ordered  to 
prepare  for  a  night  move,  but  soldiers  failed  to  pack  and  were  talking  to  personnel  from  other 
platoons.  The  scenario  is  accompanied  by  10  alternative  courses  of  action,  including  telling 
the  soldiers  to  start  packing  immediately  and  talking  to  the  squad  leaders  about  the  situation. 

A  sample  text  response  for  this  scenario  was  “Get  with  the  squad  leaders  and  find  out  what 
went  wrong.  Tell  the  soldiers  from  the  other  platoon  to  leave.”  This  answer  incorporated  two 
existing  responses,  one  indicating  “Order  the  soldiers  from  other  platoons  to  leave  the  area” 
and  the  other  “Assemble  your  squad  leaders  and  talk  about  the  situation.”  These  options 
received  mean  expert  ratings  of  6.86  and  7.06,  respectively,  on  a  9-point  scale.  The 
respondent  thus  received  a  6.96  for  this  answer.  For  answers  incorporating  none  of  the 
existing  options,  no  score  was  assigned. 

We  expected  that  individuals  whose  open-ended  text  responses  included  options  with 
higher  ratings  would  also  score  better  on  the  close-ended  questions.  We  found  a  marginally 
significant  correlation  at  the  company  level  indicating  that  individuals  who,  on  average, 
received  higher  scores  on  their  text  responses  also  scored  better  on  the  multiple-response 
ratings  (see  Table  13  below).  Higher  scores  on  the  text  responses  were  also  significantly 
correlated  with  rank  and  experience  with  the  scenarios.  We  did  not  obtain  the  same  results  at 
the  platoon  or  battalion  levels.  The  failure  to  find  significant  effects  may  be  due  to  the  limited 
number  of  responses  for  which  scores  could  be  assigned.  Many  of  the  free-text  answers 
included  solutions  that  were  not  readily  matched,  at  least  on  the  surface,  to  existing  response 
options.  That  is,  respondents  generated  many  alternative  courses  of  action  that  did  not  appear 
to  be  represented  in  our  existing  response  options. 

In  the  next  step  of  our  text  analysis,  we  compiled  a  list  of  all  the  additional  courses  of 
action  identified  by  respondents  (see  Appendix).  For  each  additional  solution,  we  provide 
information  as  to  rank  and  tacit-knowledge  score  of  individuals  who  provided  that  response. 
Specifically,  we  identify  the  source(s)  according  to  (a)  whether  or  not  the  individual(s)  fell  in 
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the  top  or  bottom  quartile  of  scores  on  the  close-ended  questions,  and  (b)  the  rank  of  the 
individual(s)  providing  the  response.  This  information  is  presented  by  scenario  in  the 
Appendix.  We  also  similarly  organized  responses  that  we  received  to  the  question  “What 
shouldn’t  you  do  in  this  situation?” 

Finally,  we  sought  to  identify  and  organize  any  additional  information  pertaining  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  that  individuals  provided  in  their  responses.  The  amount  of  detail 
individuals  provided  varied  from  simple  statements  of  a  solution  to  extensive  consideration  of 
the  problem  and  rationale  for  the  chosen  course  of  action.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the 
answers  were  limited  to  the  former.  For  those  who  provided  more  detailed  responses, 
however,  we  classified  the  information  provided  in  these  answers  into  three  main  categories  as 
indicated  above:  (a)  additional  information  sought  about  the  problem,  (b)  assumptions  made 
about  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  (c)  implications  considered  regarding  the  course  of  action. 
These  answers  also  were  identified  according  to  characteristics  of  their  source(s).  Our  purpose 
in  categorizing  this  information  was  twofold.  First,  we  were  interested  in  gaining  preliminary 
insight  into  the  types  of  processes  that  emerged  as  individuals  attempted  to  respond  to  the 
scenarios.  Second,  we  wanted  to  identify  additional  information  about  each  scenario  to  support 
the  development  of  measures  specifically  designed  to  assess  more  directly  the  acquisition  of 
tacit  knowledge. 

Identifying  Problem-Solving  Processes 

In  regards  to  the  first  objective,  we  performed  some  exploratory  analyses  to  determine 
if  the  types  of  processes  identified  were  related  to  tacit  knowledge  scores,  rank,  or  experience. 
We  computed  two  indices  for  each  of  the  three  response  categories.  One  index  represented  the 
total  number  of  questions  on  which  the  individual  exhibited  the  process,  and  the  other  index 
simply  distinguished  individuals  who  exhibited  the  process  from  those  who  did  not.  The  first 
index  was  used  in  correlational  analyses  to  assess  the  relationship  of  the  number  of  times 
information  was  sought,  assumptions  were  made,  and  implications  considered  with  tacit- 
knowledge  scores  on  the  close-ended  and  open-ended  questions,  as  well  as  with  rank  and 
experience  with  the  scenario  problems.  The  second  index  was  used  to  compare  the  mean  tacit 
knowledge  score  of  individuals  who  exhibited  the  process  to  those  who  did  not.  The  analyses 
were  performed  and  are  presented  separately  for  each  command  level. 

At  the  platoon  level,  we  found  a  significant  negative  correlation  between  how  often  the 
respondent  considered  the  implications  of  the  solution  and  his/her  score  on  the  close-ended 
response  questions  (see  Table  11).  This  correlation  suggests  that  individuals  who  were  less 
confident  in  their  answers,  felt  more  of  a  need  to  justify  their  solutions.  Using  the  dichotomous 
index  of  process  use,  we  observed  the  same  effect— individuals  who  considered  the 
implications  of  their  course  of  action  had  lower  TK  scores  than  those  who  did  not  (see  Table 
12).  Sample  responses  categorized  under  “Implications  Considered”  are  provided  below  and 
help  illustrate  why  this  effect  was  found: 

•  “It  is  unprofessional  to  yell  at  the  platoon  sergeant  and  squad  leaders  in  front  of  the 

soldiers” 
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•  “Proceed  according  to  the  commander’s  guidance  because  there  may  be  more  to  the  plan 
than  you  are  aware  of” 

•  “Let  the  NCOs  deal  with  the  insubordinate  driver  because  they  should  be  held  accountable 
for  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  their  subordinates” 

•  “Speak  to  the  commander  as  a  group  because  majority  is  a  powerful  force” 

•  “It  is  not  right  to  keep  tasking  the  same  squad  over  and  over  simply  because  they  are  well 
trained” 

•  “Arranging  for  extras  for  the  soldiers  will  keep  them  motivated” 

We  also  found  a  marginally  significant  correlation  between  frequency  of  information  sought 

and  implications  considered,  suggesting  that  seeking  additional  information  to  solve  the 

problem  may  also  reflect  a  lack  of  certainty  or  familiarity  with  the  problem. 

Table  11 

Relationship  among  PLQ  Scores,  Experience  and  Response  Categories 


Variables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 .  Rank 

1.00 

2.  PLQ:  Experience 

.43* 

1.00 

(27) 

3.  PLQ:  TK  Score 

.21 

.23 

1.00 

(51) 

(26) 

4.  PLQ:  Response  Score 

.08 

.13 

.07 

1.00 

(54) 

(27) 

(51) 

5.  PLQ:  Add.  Info. 

-.04 

-.02 

-.09 

-.24 

1.00 

(54) 

(27) 

(51) 

(55) 

6.  PLQ:  Assumptions 

.09 

.09 

.08 

-.06 

.15 

1.00 

(54) 

(27) 

(51) 

(55) 

(55) 

7.  PLQ:  Implications 

-.13 

-.13 

-.40* 

.00 

.25' 

.19 

1.00 

(54) 

(27) 

(51) 

(55) 

(55) 

(55) 

Table  12 

Mean  Differences  on  PLQ  Scores  for  Response  Categories 


Information  Sought 

Assumptions  Made 

Implications  Considered 

No  Yes  t 

No 

Yes  t 

No  Yes  t 

.68  .67  .53 

.65 

.69  -.80 

.71  .65  1.83* 

(27)  (24) 

(27) 

(24) 

(15)  (36) 

*  p  <  .10 


At  the  company  level,  we  found  a  marginally  significant  correlation  between  the  frequency 
of  implications  considered  and  experience  with  the  CCQ  scenarios  (see  Table  13).  This 
finding  suggests  that  those  who  had  more  experience  with  the  types  of  situations  on  the  CCQ 
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had  more  to  say  about  the  implications  of  their  course  of  action.  The  dichotomous  index  of 
process  use  did  not  reveal  the  same  effect,  indicating  that  it  is  not  whether  individuals 
considered  implications  or  not,  but  how  often  they  did  in  their  responses  (see  Table  14).  We 
can  see  evidence  of  greater  certainty  and  the  influence  of  experience  in  the  sample  responses 
for  “Implications  Considered”  from  the  CCQ  shown  below: 

•  “Soldiers  do  not  like  to  waste  time;  improve  training  and  their  attitude  will  improve” 

•  “If  you  do  a  good  job,  you  will  build  a  positive  relationship  with  your  commander” 

•  “This  is  not  as  much  of  a  dilemma  as  it  seems  because  preparation  requirements  for 
different  training  missions  often  overlap” 

•  “You  have  to  empower  junior  officers  and  NCOs  in  order  to  get  the  job  done” 

•  “Remember  that  you  are  training  the  future  leadership  of  the  Army” 

•  “Remember  that  no  one  commander  can  be  everywhere  at  once” 

Table  13 

Relationship  among  CCQ  Scores,  Experience  and  Response  Categories 


Variables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1.  Rank 

1.00 

2.  CCQ:  Experience 

.58* 

1.00 

(23) 

3.  CCQ:  TK  Score 

.44* 

.36 

1.00 

(42) 

(21) 

4.  CCQ:  Response  Score 

.30* 

.56* 

.30" 

1.00 

(44) 

(23) 

(42) 

5.  CCQ:  Add.  Info. 

.03 

.28 

.03 

-.05 

1.00 

(44)  . 

(23) 

(42) 

(45) 

6.  CCQ:  Assumptions 

.15 

.30 

-.05 

.16 

.12 

1.00 

(44) 

(23) 

(42) 

(45) 

(45) 

7.  CCQ:  Implications 

-.07 

,36A 

-.01 

.16 

.14 

.43* 

1.00 

(63) 

(23) 

(42) 

(45) 

(45) 

(45) 

Table  14 

Mean  Differences  on  CCQ  Scores  for  Response  Categories 


Information  Sought 

No  Yes  t 

Assumptions  Made 

No  Yes  t 

Implications  Considered 

No  Yes  t 

.68  .68  .127 

(32)  (10) 

.71  .66  1.35 

(19)  (23) 

.65  .69  -.42 

(12)  (30) 

*p  <  .10 


At  the  battalion  level,  we  found  that  the  frequency  of  seeking  additional  information 
correlated  significantly  with  experience  on  the  BCQ  scenarios  (see  Table  15).  The  more 
experience  individuals  had  with  the  scenarios,  the  more  additional  information  they  felt  they 
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needed  to  address  the  problem.  In  other  words,  those  with  experience  may  have  known  what 
types  of  information  would  be  desirable  to  have  to  better  understand  the  problem.  Sample 
responses  categorized  as  “Additional  Information  Sought”  include: 

•  “Find  out  the  history  of  each  unit” 

•  “Find  out  about  your  wartime  mission” 

•  “Find  out  what  type  of  battalion  it  is— light  infantryman  or  mechanized  artillery” 

Overall,  there  were  many  fewer  responses  in  the  response  categories  for  the  BCQ  than  the 
CCQ  or  PLQ,  resulting  in  lower  frequencies  for  any  given  process.  Thus,  the  dichotomous 
index  of  whether  or  not  the  individual  ever  exhibited  the  process  in  his/her  responses  was 
considered  a  better  indicator.  We  found  mean  differences  in  tacit  knowledge  scores  for 
information  sought  and  assumptions  made  (Table  16).  Consistent  with  the  experience  measure, 
we  found  that  those  who  sought  additional  information  had  higher  TK  scores,  on  average,  than 
those  who  did  not.  It  seems  that  individuals  with  more  experience  and  more  tacit  knowledge 
pertaining  to  the  BCQ  situations  were  more  likely  to  identify  additional  information  that  would 
be  useful  for  addressing  the  problem.  However,  those  who  made  assumptions  about  the  nature 
of  the  problem  had  lower  TK  scores  than  those  who  did  not.  In  looking  at  the  responses,  we 
found  that  the  majority  of  assumptions  were  made  by  lieutenants  who  have  limited  experience 
with  the  types  of  situations  found  on  the  BCQ,  thus  explaining  the  lower  tacit-knowledge 
scores  of  those  making  assumptions  about  the  problems.  Examples  of  these  responses  are: 

•  “You  must  be  able  to  maintain  all  the  brigade  commander’s  priorities” 

•  “Post  already  does  a  pretty  good  job  with  BOSS  and  single  soldier  activities” 


Table  15 

Relationship  among  BCQ  Scores,  Experience  and  Response  Categories 


Variables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

1.  Rank 

1.00 

2.  BCQ:  Experience 

.46* 

1.00 

(20) 

3.  BCQ:  TK  Score 

.41* 

.25 

1.00 

(37) 

(18) 

4.  BCQ:  Response  Score 

-.07 

-.13 

.06 

1.00 

(38) 

(20) 

(36) 

5.  BCQ:  Add.  Info. 

.16 

.53* 

.13 

.03 

1.00 

(39) 

(20) 

(37) 

(39) 

6.  BCQ:  Assumptions 

-.13 

.22 

-.25 

.36* 

.31' 

1.00 

(39) 

(20) 

(37) 

(39) 

(40) 

7.  BCQ:  Implications 

.06 

.25 

-.16 

-.04 

.52* 

.43*  1.00 

(39) 

(20) 

(37) 

(39) 

(40) 

(40) 
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Table  16 

Mean  Differences  on  BCQ  Scores  for  Response  Categories 


Information  Sought 

No  Yes  t 

Assumptions  Made 

No  Yes  t 

Implications  Considered 

No  Yes  t 

.66  .73  -1.97* 

(30)  (7) 

.69  .60  1.94* 

(32)  (5) 

.68  .67  .903 

(15)  (22) 

*  p  <  .10 


Supporting  Instrument  Development 

Our  second  objective  in  analyzing  these  response  data  was  to  identify  scenarios  and 
specific  information  that  can  be  used  in  further  instrument  development  as  part  of  a  subsequent 
effort  to  assess  tacit-knowledge  acquisition  processes.  Although  the  existing  measures  provide 
a  useful  tool  for  assessing  existing  knowledge,  they  do  not  provide  enough  information  to 
stimulate  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  problem  situation,  which  is  reflected  in  the  limited 
text  responses  we  obtained  from  individuals. 

The  challenge  in  developing  a  measure  of  tacit  knowledge  acquisition  processes  is  to 
provide  enough  detail  to  allow  respondents  with  little  prior  knowledge  or  experience  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  problem,  and  to  present  a  difficult  enough  situation  in  which  to  observe 
individual  differences  in  knowledge-acquisition  and  problem-solving  skills.  We  have  chosen  to 
use  a  format  similar  to  an  in-basket  test,  in  which  respondents  are  given  background  on  the 
situation  along  with  supporting  documents  they  must  sift  through  in  order  to  understand  the 
problem.  The  measure  presents  in-depth  problem  situations  consisting  of  a  brief  summary  of 
the  situation  along  with  supporting  documents  such  as  memos,  personnel  files,  reporting 
procedures,  activity  logs,  etc,  that  pertain  to  the  situation.  These  documents  are  designed  to  be 
realistic  and  representative  of  those  found  on  the  job.  A  sample  question  is  shown  in  Figure  6. 
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Sample  Scenario  1 :  Developing  Subordinates 

OVERVIEW:  You  are  a  company  commander  (CPT  Sam  Martin)  with  four  platoons.  One  of 
your  platoon  leaders  (2LT  Steven  M.  Jones)  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  promise  and  has  the  skills 
to  succeed  as  a  leader.  However,  his  performance  has  declined  recently.  He  made  an  outburst 
toward  you  during  a  meeting  in  front  of  all  the  platoon  leaders  and  you  reprimanded  him  for  his 
actions.  The  performance  and  morale  of  the  platoon  that  he  leads  has  fallen  sharply.  You  need  all 
of  your  platoons  to  be  performing  well  for  an  upcoming  JRTC  exercise,  especially  since  you  are 
hoping  for  a  promotion.  It  is  your  job  as  company  commander  to  develop  the  leadership  abilities 
of  your  subordinates,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  platoons  in  your  company  are  run  well.  Hence 
you  have  been  counseling  him  on  his  leadership  abilities  over  the  past  few  weeks.  You  decide  to 
sit  down  and  review  his  personnel  file  before  taking  any  further  actions. 

In  his  personnel  file  (included  in  the  following  pages)  are  several  pieces  of  information:  (a) 

2LT  Jones’s  Junior  Officer  Developmental  Support  Form,  (b)  the  results  of  his  latest  physical 
exam,  (c)  a  letter  from  the  Battalion  S-3  to  2LT  Jones,  (d)  a  Developmental  Counseling  Form, 
(e)  an  incident  report,  and  (f)  a  letter  of  reprimand  from  the  battalion  commander.  {Note.  In 
the  scenario,  actual  documents  are  provided  that  present  the  above  information,  requiring  the 
respondent  to  review  and  interpret  various  sources  of  information  about  the  situation.) 

We  are  interested  in  your  assessment  of  the  situation  and  your  response  to  the  situation  from 
the  perspective  of  CPT  Martin.  Please  answer  questions  1  though  4  below  based  on  the 
material  you  have  read.  Note  that  there  is  no  one  right  or  wrong  answer  to  these  questions. 

1 .  What  do  you  see  as  the  main  problem  in  this  situation? 

la.  Why  do  you  consider  it  to  be  the  main  problem? 

lb.  What  additional  problems  need  to  be  addressed? 

2.  What  would  you  do  to  address  the  main  problem  you  have  identified? 

2a.  What  alternative  courses  of  action  did  you  consider? 

2b.  Why  did  you  choose  your  particular  course  of  action? 

3.  What  information  did  you  focus  on  in  developing  a  response  to  the  situation? 

3a.  How  did  you  use  the  information  to  arrive  at  a  response  to  the  situation? 

3b.  Did  you  draw  on  any  personal  experiences  in  developing  a  response  to  the  situation?  If 
so,  please  explain. 

3c.  What  additional  information/resources  would  you  need  to  address  this  problem? 

4.  What  outcome  do  you  hope  will  result  from  the  course  of  action  you  have  chosen? 

4a.  What  obstacles,  if  any,  do  you  anticipate  to  obtaining  this  outcome? 


Figure  6.  Sample  item  for  measuring  tacit-knowledge  acquisition. 
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Response  Format  and  Scoring 


The  questions  included  at  the  end  of  the  scenario  are  intended  to  assess  the  knowledge- 
acquisition  processes  more  directly.  Simply  asking  what  the  individual  would  do  in  the  situation 
typically  results  in  a  very  limited  response,  as  we  found  in  this  study.  Respondents  are  asked  to 
answer  to  each  question  based  on  the  materials  provided  in  the  case  scenario.  The  questions  are 
designed  to  assess  the  problem-solving  or  knowledge-acquisition  skill  as  follows: 

The  following  questions  assess  problem  recognition  and  definition: 

•  What  do  you  see  as  the  main  problem  in  this  situation? 

•  Why  do  you  consider  it  to  be  the  main  problem? 

•  What  additional  problems  need  to  be  addressed? 

The  following  questions  assess  strategy  formation: 

•  What  would  you  do  to  address  the  main  problem  you  have  identified? 

•  What  alternative  courses  of  action  did  you  consider? 

•  Why  did  you  choose  your  particular  course  of  action? 

The  following  questions  address  information  use,  with  the  specific  process  identified  in 
parentheses: 

•  What  information  did  you  focus  on  in  developing  a  response  to  the  situation?  {selective 
encoding ) 

•  How  did  you  use  the  information  to  arrive  at  a  response  to  the  situation?  {selective 
combination) 

•  Did  you  draw  on  any  personal  experiences  in  developing  a  response  to  the  situation?  If  so, 
please  explain,  {selective  comparison ) 

•  What  additional  information/resources  would  you  need  to  address  this  problem?  {resource 
allocation ) 

The  following  questions  assess  strategy  monitoring  and  evaluation: 

•  What  outcome  do  you  hope  will  result  from  the  course  of  action  you  have  chosen? 

•  What  obstacles,  if  any,  do  you  anticipate  to  obtaining  this  outcome? 

By  providing  the  specific  questions,  we  can  more  readily  identify  each  process  that  we 
wish  to  assess.  Each  process  can  be  evaluated  based  on  how  well  or  how  effectively  the 
individual  answers  the  question.  Benchmarked  rating  scales  will  be  developed  to  score 
responses  on  the  knowledge-acquisition  or  problem-solving  processes.  These  scales  are 
developed  by  first  administering  the  scenarios  to  more  and  less  experienced  individuals  to 
generate  a  set  of  possible  responses  to  the  questions.  Those  responses  are  then  compiled  and 
presented  to  experts,  who  are  asked  to  rate  the  responses  on  various  dimensions  (e.g., 
relevance  of  the  problem  identified,  effectiveness  of  information  use).  We  provide  an  example 
rating  scale  for  evaluating  an  individual’s  rationale  for  his  or  her  solution  that  draws  sample 
responses  from  scenario  P9  in  the  appendix: 
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Solution  rationale  -  how  well  the  individual  explains  or  justifies  the  solution  he  or  she 
developed. 


Rating _  Sample  Responses 

Rationale  demonstrates 
clear  understanding  of 
^  the  implications  of  the 
solution  and  its 
advantage  over  other 
courses  of  action. 

4 

Rationale  is  reasonable, 
but  lacks  full 

3  consideration  of  the 

consequences  and 
alternatives. 

2 

Rationale  is  poorly 
1  .developed  and  overly 

_ simplistic. _ 

Identifying  Promising  Scenarios 

Based  on  the  data  collected  here,  we  found  that  certain  scenarios  seem  more  promising 
for  our  purposes  based  on  the  types  of  responses  they  generated.  In  selecting  the  scenarios,  we 
looked  at  the  number  of  additional  solutions  generated,  the  frequency  of  information  sought 
about  the  problem,  and  the  assumptions  made  about  the  problem.  Scenarios  that  generated  a 
variety  of  additional  solutions  likely  present  more  complex,  multi-dimensional  problems  for 
which  there  are  different  problem  interpretations  and  approaches  that  could  be  taken  to  solve 
the  problem.  Such  scenarios  are  promising  for  further  instrument  development  because  they 
provide  a  means  for  assessing  various  knowledge  acquisition  processes.  Scenarios  for  which 
individuals  indicated  needing  additional  information  also  are  promising  because  (a)  they  can  be 
used  to  assess  this  particular  process  (i.e.,  identifying  additional  information  or  resources),  and 
(b)  they  suggest  specific  information  that  may  be  included  in  a  more  detailed  scenario. 

Finally,  scenarios  for  which  assumptions  were  made  again  suggest  specific  information  that 
may  be  incorporated  into  a  longer  scenarios  and  indicate  that  there  are  different  possible 
interpretations  of  the  problem. 

In  looking  at  this  information,  we  identified  three  scenarios  at  each  level  that  seem 
promising  for  development  into  more  detailed  case  descriptions.  We  briefly  summarize  the 
scenarios  and  the  rationale  for  selecting  them  below. 


•  When  a  squad  leader  challenges  your  authority  in 
front  of  his  soldiers,  he  must  be  corrected  on  the 
spot  to  prevent  your  authority  from  being 
compromised 


•  If  the  soldiers  are  exhausted,  you  should  stay  with 
them  to  make  sure  that  the  task  is  done  to  standard. 


•  The  squad  leader  should  be  held  accountable 
because  he  is  the  problem. 
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Platoon  leaders. 


Scenario  PI  is  about  soldiers  who  were  instructed  to  prepare  for  a  night  move,  but  are 
not  ready  and  are  talking  to  personnel  from  other  platoons.  As  indicated  by  the  additional 
courses  of  action,  there  are  various  directions  an  officer  could  take  to  address  this  problem, 
including  counseling  the  platoon  sergeant,  supervising  the  mission  oneself,  and  asking  the  first 
sergeant  for  advice.  Many  respondents  indicated  that  they  would  seek  additional  information 
to  understand  why  the  platoon  was  not  ready,  and  several  assumptions  were  made  about  why 
the  platoon  was  not  ready,  such  as  the  instructions  were  not  clear  or  orders  were  changed. 
Material  pertaining  to  the  additional  information  and  assumptions  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
scenario  to  create  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  problem. 

Scenario  P5  is  about  a  driver  who  starts  yelling  at  the  platoon  leader  in  front  of  the 
entire  platoon.  Respondents  identified  many  different  ways  to  address  this  problem,  including 
counseling  the  driver,  firing  the  driver,  disciplining  the  driver  in  front  of  the  platoon,  and 
passing  the  issue  up  the  chain  of  command.  Respondents  also  indicated  wanting  additional 
information  about  the  driver’s  situation  in  order  to  chose  an  appropriate  course  of  action. 
Finally,  assumptions  were  made  about  the  history  of  this  soldier  (e.g.,  whether  he  is  a  good  or 
bad  soldier).  Information  about  the  driver  could  be  incorporated  into  the  scenario  to  allow 
respondents  to  interpret  what  type  of  soldier  this  driver  is  and  what  type  of  action  should  be 
taken.  This  information  would  give  respondents  more  to  consider  before  choosing  a  course  of 
action. 


Scenario  P9  is  about  a  squad  that  is  given  a  mission  of  putting  in  a  minefield  because 
they  are  the  best  trained  for  the  job.  The  squad,  however,  is  exhausted  and  the  platoon  leader 
finds  that  the  minefield  is  not  up  to  standard.  The  squad  leader  tells  the  platoon  leader  that  he 
is  not  interested  the  standard.  Respondents  identified  various  courses  of  action  including 
counseling  the  squad  leader,  holding  the  platoon  sergeant  responsible  for  accomplishing  the 
mission,  having  another  squad  complete  the  minefield  to  standard,  and  terminating  the 
exercise.  Although  the  amount  of  information  requested  in  the  responses  was  minimal,  the 
assumptions  made  suggest  that  additional  information  could  be  included  about  the  available 
squads  and  the  history  of  the  squad  chosen  to  create  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
problem. 

Company  commanders. 

Scenario  Cl  is  about  a  company  commander  who  takes  over  a  newly-formed  company 
with  several  new  subordinate  leaders.  Soon  after  taking  command,  the  leader  discovers  that 
the  soldiers  have  a  bad  attitude  about  training  and  their  performance  on  a  field  training  exercise 
is  poor.  Responses  to  the  situation  range  from  reinforcing  the  standards  to  implementing 
training  to  correct  the  poor  performance.  Respondents  indicated  wanting  more  information 
about  the  reasons  for  the  poor  attitude  and  performance.  Assumptions  made  suggest  that  more 
information  could  be  provided  about  the  training  itself  and  the  commander’s  philosophy.  The 
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variety  of  information  identified  in  the  responses  suggests  that  this  scenario  addresses  a 
complex  issue  that  is  worthy  of  more  detailed  consideration. 

Scenario  C2  is  about  platoon  leader  who  was  transferred  from  another  company  in 
order  to  give  him  a  second  chance.  The  company  commander  who  is  now  in  charge  of  this 
platoon  leader  must  decide  whether  or  not  to  give  the  weak  platoon  leader  an  assignment  on 
which  he  will  likely  fail.  Although  the  number  of  responses  generated  by  this  scenario  are  less 
than  that  of  other  scenarios,  they  point  to  specific  information  that  might  be  included  to  create 
a  more  substantial  scenario.  For  example,  respondents  indicate  that  they  would  seek 
information  from  the  new  platoon  leader  and  other  key  leaders  about  the  expectations  for  his 
performance,  and  they  would  try  to  find  out  what  type  of  support  would  be  provided  during  the 
mission  to  help  train  this  new  platoon  leader.  The  single  assumption  made  for  this  scenario 
suggested  a  specific  item  that  could  provide  direction  as  to  whether  or  not  the  platoon  leaders 
should  be  given  the  mission.  The  information  provided  in  the  responses,  although  limited  in 
number,  offer  direct  guidance  for  further  development  of  this  scenario. 

Scenario  C15  is  about  a  company  commander  who  receives  unreasonable  directives 
from  his  or  her  superior.  Based  on  the  courses  of  action  identified,  there  are  numerous  ways 
to  handle  this  problem  including  following  the  order,  challenging  the  order,  or  seeking 
guidance  from  other  leaders  in  the  battalion.  Respondents  indicated  wanting  additional 
information  about  the  perceptions  that  other  leaders  have  about  the  directives.  Assumptions 
made  suggest  that  more  information  could  be  provided  about  the  specific  directive  and  the 
history  of  relations  with  this  superior.  It  seems  that  providing  more  information  about  the 
context  of  this  problem  would  create  an  interesting  and  more  complex  scenario  for  respondents 
to  address  and  thus  allow  knowledge-acquisition  processes  to  be  assessed. 

Battalion  commanders. 

Scenario  B3  is  about  strategies  for  establishing  training  priorities  in  the  battalion. 
Although  the  scenario  as  it  is  written  does  not  present  a  specific  problem,  there  is  potential  to 
expand  upon  the  scenario  in  order  to  develop  a  detailed  case  description.  The  additional 
courses  of  action  that  respondents  identified  point  to  numerous  sources  of  information  about 
training  needs  that  might  be  consulted  in  determining  training  priorities.  This  information 
could  be  provided  as  part  of  the  scenario  and  the  respondent  then  would  be  responsible  for 
reviewing  all  this  information  in  order  to  establish  a  set  of  priorities.  The  respondent  would  be 
required  to  justify  the  priorities  based  on  the  information  provided.  It  is  clear  from  the 
responses  obtained  that  various  issues  need  to  be  considered  included  mission  requirements, 
the  brigade  commander’s  priorities,  and  the  needs  of  soldiers.  Therefore,  we  expect  that  the 
scenario  could  generate  several  different  courses  of  action. 

Scenario  B12  is  about  communicating  one’s  guidance  effectively.  It  involves  a  situation 
in  which  the  battalion  commander’s  guidance  was  inaccurately  passed  down  through  the  chain 
of  command.  As  with  most  of  the  BCQ  scenarios,  this  scenario  generated  few  responses 
falling  into  the  categories  of  “Additional  Information  Sought”  or  “Assumptions  Made.” 
However,  it  is  one  in  which  there  are  many  potential  approaches  for  addressing  the  problem, 
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and  offers  an  opportunity  for  presenting  additional  information  about  the  problem.  This 
information  may  include  the  history  of  the  unit,  written  statements  of  the  commander’s  vision, 
and  communications  among  staff  members  regarding  specific  guidance.  The  respondents 
would  be  required  to  determine  the  source  of  the  inconsistencies  in  one’s  guidance  in  order  to 
develop  an  effective  and  appropriate  solution. 

Scenario  B13  is  about  a  battalion  commander  who  reluctantly  gave  his  S-l  a  company 
command  in  order  to  facilitate  his  professional  development.  After  observing  the  S-l’s 
command,  it  appears  that  this  individual  lacks  the  ability  to  command  effectively.  Respondents 
generated  numerous  additional  courses  of  action  to  this  situation  ranging  from  helping  the  S-l 
to  become  and  effective  commander  to  relieving  him  of  his  duty.  Respondents  also  indicated 
that  additional  information  about  the  S-l  in  terms  of  personal  problems  or  his  views  on  his 
performance  would  be  useful.  This  scenario  holds  promise  in  that  a  history  of  the  S-l’s 
performance  could  be  created  along  with  specific  indicators  of  his  current  performance  and 
evaluations  of  this  commander  from  other  officers.  Respondents  would  have  to  interpret  these 
various  sources  of  information  pertaining  to  the  S-l  in  order  to  develop  an  appropriate  course 
of  action. 

In  the  next  phase  of  our  efforts  to  develop  a  tool  to  assess  tacit-knowledge  acquisition 
processes,  the  above  scenarios  will  serve  as  our  focus.  We  will  outline  what  additional  issues 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  scenario  descriptions  and  what  types  of  materials  (e.g., 
performance  evaluations,  training  schedules)  can  be  presented  to  convey  additional  information 
pertaining  to  the  situation. 


Conclusions 

In  the  present  study,  we  sought  to  provide  preliminary  insight  into  the  process  of  tacit 
knowledge  acquisition  and  to  support  the  development  of  tools  to  assess  the  use  of  various 
knowledge-acquisition  processes  in  solving  practical  leadership  problems.  Previous  research 
showed  that  measures  of  tacit  knowledge  significantly  predicted  leadership  effectiveness.  In 
the  current  study,  we  obtained  support  that  tacit  knowledge  is  related  to  experience  as  indicated 
by  significant  correlations  between  rank  and  tacit-knowledge  scores  on  the  company  and 
battalion  questionnaires.  We  also  found  that  the  more  experience  officers  indicated  having  with 
the  company  commander  scenarios,  the  higher  their  tacit-knowledge  scores. 

By  asking  officers  to  provide  free-text  responses  to  items  on  the  TKML,  we  obtained  an 
abundance  of  new  information  pertaining  to  those  scenarios.  In  examining  those  responses,  we 
found  many  additional  solutions  to  the  problems  that  were  not  already  represented  in  the 
existing  set  of  options  for  the  scenarios.  In  work  being  conducted  under  a  separate  contract, 
these  data  are  being  analyzed  using  a  machine-learning  method  of  knowledge  acquisition  and 
representation  called  Latent  Semantic  Analysis  (Landauer  &  Dumais,  1997).  Using  this 
technology,  we  will  be  able  to  match  responses  to  existing  alternatives  and  assign  scores  based 
on  expert  ratings.  For  our  purposes,  we  reviewed  each  response  and  attempted  to  match  it  to 
an  existing  alternative.  For  those  responses  we  were  able  to  match,  we  found  that  officers  who 
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identified  solutions  to  the  company  commander  scenarios  that  received  higher  expert  ratings 
also  scored  higher  on  the  close-ended  questions. 

In  general,  the  responses  we  obtained  to  the  open-ended  questions  were  limited  in 
detail,  but  there  was  enough  information  to  allow  us  to  begin  identifying  some  of  the  processes 
that  individuals  exhibited  when  responding  to  the  tacit-knowledge  scenarios.  The  processes  we 
identified  included  seeking  additional  information  to  understand  the  problem,  making 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  considering  the  implications  of  the  chosen 
course  of  action.  Based  on  exploratory  analyses,  we  found  that  some  of  these  processes  were 
related  to  tacit-knowledge  scores  and  experience  with  the  types  of  situations  represented  in  the 
scenarios.  On  the  platoon  leader  questionnaire  (PLQ),  considering  the  implications  of  one’s 
course  of  action  was  associated  with  lower  tacit  knowledge  scores.  A  closer  look  at  these 
responses  suggested  that  individuals  with  less  tacit  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  situation  may 
have  felt  the  need  to  justify  their  chosen  course  of  action.  On  the  company  commander 
questionnaire  (CCQ),  considering  implications  was  associated  with  greater  experience  with  the 
situations  depicted  in  the  tacit-knowledge  scenarios.  Here,  the  relationship  may  indicate  that 
leaders  with  more  experience  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  implications  of  their  course  of 
action.  On  the  battalion  commander  questionnaire  (BCQ),  leaders  with  more  experience  were 
more  likely  to  indicate  additional  information  that  would  be  useful  for  understanding  the 
problem.  This  finding  may  indicate  that  those  with  more  experience  know  what  to  look  for. 
Overall,  these  findings  suggest  that  there  are  certain  processes  that  may  be  associated  with 
greater  tacit  knowledge  that  are  worth  further  exploration.  We  have  compiled  all  of  these 
responses  in  the  appendix,  along  with  information  about  the  rank  and  tacit  knowledge  officer(s) 
who  provided  the  responses.  Such  information  can  be  useful  to  officers  who  may  want  to 
further  understand  a  problem  depicted  in  a  tacit-knowledge  scenario  and  gain  insight  into  the 
different  perspectives  that  officers  at  different  levels  have  about  the  problem.  For  our 
purposes,  we  will  use  the  data  collected  here  to  support  ongoing  efforts  to  develop  case 
scenarios  consisting  of  greater  detail  and  complexity,  which  can  be  used  to  more  fully  assess 
the  processes  associated  with  tacit-knowledge  acquisition. 
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Compiled  Responses  to  the  TKML  Scenarios 
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P3.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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P4.  Things  You  Should  Not  Do: 
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Responses 

Blame  others  for  the  mistake 

Excuse  your  lack  of  initiative  by  saying  you  were  waiting  for  orders 

Execute  without  conferring  with  the  CDR 

Repeat  the  behavior  next  time 

Complain  about  being  at  an  OP 

Hide  any  details  about  the  event 

Continue  to  be  ashamed 

Assume  that  you  cannot  display  initiative  and  that  it  is  safer  to  follow  orders 

Write  it  off  as  a  training  mistake 
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The  coal  of  training  is  to  learn;  use  it  as  an  example  for  next  time  you  plan  an  operation 
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P5.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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Responses 

Put  the  solider  at  ease 

Put  the  soldier  at  the  position  of  attention 

Explain  that  you  will  not  tolerate  disrespect  from  a  subordinate 

Counsel  him  verbally  about  his  behavior 

Have  the  chain  of  command  counsel  him 

Direct  the  soldier  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  gather  himself  and  his  bearing 

Let  the  rest  of  the  platoon  that  this  behavior  is  not  tolerated 

Explain  that  he  needs  to  focus  on  the  exercise  and  you  will  provide  whatever  assistance  he 
needs  when  it  is  completed 

Discuss  with  the  PSG  what  you  should  do 

Consider  him  for  appropriate  discipline 

Talk  to  the  NCOs  about  maintaining  discipline 

Fire  him  as  your  driver 

Relieve  the  driver  and  have  him  moved  to  another  section 

Remove  him  as  tour  driver,  but  keep  him  in  the  platoon 

Keep  him  as  your  driver 

Administer  written  counseling 

Ask  the  commander  to  press  charges  for  insubordination 

Put  the  soldier  on  extra  duty 

If  he  continues,  explain  that  he  could  be  punished  under  UCMJ 

If  he  continues  after  you  confront  him,  start  disciplinary'  action  (e.g..  Article  1 5,  Article  92, 
UCMJ) 

Consult  the  mental  health  provider  or  chaplain  as  necessary 

Remain  calm 
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P5.  Implications  Considered: 
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Responses 

He  must  be  punished  in  some  way  that  the  rest  of  the  platoon  knows  that  this  type  of  behavior 
will  not  be  tolerated 

If  your  soldiers  know  that  you  don’t  take  any  crap  they  won’t  give  you  any 

Losing  your  control  shows  lack  of  maturity  and  discipline,  and  will  cause  you  to  lose  the 
respect  of  the  soldiers 

After  the  incident,  it  would  be  important  to  try  to  improve  rapport  with  the  driver  and  the  rest 
of  the  platoon 

If  the  remarks  are  true,  address  them  so  as  to  eliminate  rumors  or  half-explanations 

Have  the  driver  report  to  you  because  it  reinforces  that  you  are  the  leader 

Let  NCOs  deal  with  him  because  the  NCOs  should  be  held  accountable  for  their 
subordinates’  conduct  and  discipline 
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P6.  Implications  Considered: 
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P7.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 


LTC 
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Responses 

Be  yourself  and  accept  that  you  are  not  a  combat  vet  or  a  Ranger  School  graduate 

Be  the  best  you  can  and  earn  their  respect  through  your  actions 

Try  to  establish  a  positive  team  environment 

Clearly  define  roles  and  expectations  of  leaders  and  soldiers  in  the  platoon 

Compare  the  veterans’  lessons  with  “book  answers” 

Use  the  advice  of  your  NCOs  to  help  in  leading  the  platoon 

Focus  on  the  mission 

Get  AAR  comments  on  things  to  improve 

Be  confident  in  yourself  and  your  abilities 

Show  your  soldiers  that  you  are  fair  and  honest  and  have  their  best  interest  at  heart 

Find  out  as  much  about  the  new  platoon  before  meeting  with  them 

Meet  with  the  platoon  and  provide  them  with  some  background  on  myself  and  your 
philosophy 

Hold  a  meeting  with  the  platoon  and  explain  that  you  did  not  serve  in  the  war,  but 
congratulate  them  on  a  job  well  done 

Administer  written  counseling  to  anyone  who  is  negative  against  you 
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P7.  Additional  Information  Sought: 


;r  forget  that  soldiers  are  your  most  precious  commodities,  s 
their  trust  and  confidence  so  as  not  to  fail  them _ 
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P8.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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Take  your  problems  out  on  others 


P8.  Additional  Information  Sought: 
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P9.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 


LTC 

B 

X 

X 

X 
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X 
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X 
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BOT 

25% 

B 

B 
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X- 

X 

TOP 

25% 

B 

B 

■ 

X 

Responses 

Counsel  the  squad  leader  on  his  behavior  and  responsibilities 

Consider  the  squad  leader  for  appropriate  disciplinary  action 

Hold  the  squad  leader  accountable  for  accomplishing  the  mission  to  standard 

Hold  the  PSG  accountable  for  accomplishing  the  mission 

Ensure  that  no  one  rests  until  all  aspects  are  finished 

Seek  advice  from  the  PSG  on  how  to  deal  with  the  incident 

Tell  the  PSG  to  instruct  the  squad  leader  on  military  bearing 

Tell  the  NCOs  that  there  is  a  proper  way  to  show  disagreements 

Warn  the  squad  leader  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  correct  his  deficiencies  before  taking 
disciplinary  action 

Recommend  to  the  company  commander  that  this  NCO  be  disciplined  appropriately 

Fire  the  squad  leader  and  supervise  the  job  yourself 

Have  another  squad  do  it  to  standard 

Assist  the  squad  to  complete  the  task 

Terminate  the  training  exercise 

Inform  the  CO  and  1SG  of  the  situation 

Explain  to  the  squad  leader  in  front  of  the  squad  the  importance  of  mission  accomplishment 
and  that  his  squad  was  the  best  choice  for  completing  the  mission 

Tell  the  squad  leader  and  squad  that  you  are  disappointed  with  their  performance  and  that  it 
has  changed  your  opinion  of  them 
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LTC 

X 

MAJ 

X 

X 

CPT 

H 

hJ 

X 

BOT 

25% 

X 

X 

TOP 

25% 

Responses 

Hold  a  conference  with  the  squad  leader  and  PSG  to  find  out  the  reason  for  the 
insubordination 

Ask  the  squad  leader  if  s/he  understood  the  impact  of  the  remarks 
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ResDonses 

At  this  point  it  is  critical  that  the  task  is  accomplished  and  that  you  and  the  PSG  do  what  it 
takes  to  get  it  done 

If  the  soldiers  are  exhausted  and  express  concerns,  you  should  stay  with  them  to  help  and 
make  sure  alone  the  way  that  the  task  is  done  to  standard 

If  this  is  not  the  sauad  leader’s  first  offense,  he  likely  would  be  kicked  out  of  the  Army 

The  sauad  leader  should  be  held  accountable  because  he  is  the  problem _ 

When  a  squad  leader  challenges  your  authority  in  front  of  his  soldiers,  he  must  be  corrected 
on  the  snot  to  Drevent  vour  authority  from  being  compromised 

It  would  have  been  better  to  bring  in  another  squad  to  assist  because  it  is  not  right  to  keep 
tasking  the  same  squad  over  and  over  simply  because  they  are  well  trained 
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P10.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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Dismiss  the  needs  of  the  soldiers 

Falsify  the  training  schedule  to  compensate  for  anticipated  conflicts 

_ _ £ - — ^ 1 - 

Create  an  us  vs.  them  climate  with  HQ 

Jumn  the  chain  of  command 

Assume  the  battalion  is  just  jerking  you  around 
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P10.  Additional  Information  Sought: 
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PI  1 .  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 


LTC 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

a 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

m 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

H 

X 

X 

X 

X 

BOT 

25% 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

TOP 

25% 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Responses 

Arrange  for  soldiers  to  return  to  main  post  to  take  care  of  personal  business  (e.g.,  family 
visits) 

Arrange  for  extras  such  as  special  meals,  civilian  establishments,  movies,  swimming  time 

Focus  the  platoon  on  the  importance  of  the  mission 

Establish  a  plan/time  line  for  meeting  the  objective 

Request  that  the  chain  of  command  visit  the  soldiers  at  all  hours  of  the  day 

Tell  your  platoon  that  the  harder  they  work  the  sooner  they  will  be  finished 

Set  up  base  camp  operation  at  the  range 

Try  to  arrange  for  night  classes  on  a  college  level  and  capitalize  on  a  captive  audience 

Inform  the  battalion  commander  of  the  situation 

Look  for  assistance  from  within  the  BN  for  completing  the  job 

Arrange  the  work  in  shifts  so  the  soldiers  don’t  get  worn  out  from  the  morning  sun 

LTC 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MAJ 

X 

X 

X 

CPT 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

LT 

X 

X 

X 

BOT 

25% 

X 

X 

TOP 

25% 

X 

Responses 

Complain  in  front  of  the  soldiers 

Ignore  the  soldiers'  situation  or  their  needs 

Give  them  a  direct  order  without  guidance  and  expect  them  to  follow  it 

Threaten  or  yell  at  the  soldiers 

Let  complaints  take  the  focus  off  of  completing  the  mission 

Make  excuses  for  taking  the  mission 

Keep  the  soldiers  out  there  the  whole  time 

Sugarcoat  the  fact  that  it  will  be  hard  work 

Tell  the  platoon  not  to  worry  about  the  suspense 

TOP  BOT  LT  CPT  MAJ  LTC 

Responses _  25%  25% _ _ 

None 


PI  1 .  Assumptions  Made  About  the  Problem: 
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P12.  You  are  a  platoon  leader,  and  you  receive  a  new  private.  On  his  second  day  in  your  platoon,  he  says  that  he  wants  to  kill  himself.  You  refer 
the  soldier  to  the  Medical  Health  Center  and  the  Chaplain.  Soon  after,  you  learn  that  the  medical  center  has  not  assigned  a  person  with  relevant 
professional  training  to  help  the  soldier.  The  Chaplain  is  not  having  much  effect  because  the  soldier  is  not  religious.  In  general,  you  have  doubts 
about  the  qualifications  of  the  people  assigned  to  help  him.  You  are  very  concerned  about  this  situation.  What  should  you  do? _ _ 
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MAJ 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

BOT 

25% 
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TOP 

25% 

X 

X 

X 
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X 

Responses 

Try  to  get  medical  health  to  assign  relevant,  trained  personnel  to  the  situation 

Stay  in  touch  with  the  soldier  daily  and  stay  on  top  of  it  until  it  is  resolved 

Maintain  close  supervision  of  this  soldier  until  he  is  placed  in  care  that  you  deem  effective 

Pair  him  up  to  work  with  you  best  NCO 

Assign  a  buddy  to  stay  with  the  soldier  at  all  times 

Talk  to  the  soldier  about  his  concerns  and  ask  the  soldier  what  help  he  requires  or  wants 

Do  what  you  can  to  make  the  soldier  understand  that  killing  himself  will  not  solve  his 
problem 

‘Keep  the  soldier  busy  with  tasks  that  make  him  feel  important 

If  you  do  not  get  a  response  through  the  chain  of  command,  take  it  to  the  1 SG 
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PI  3.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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P 1 3.  Assumptions  Made  About  the  Problem: 
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P14.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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PI 4.  Assumptions  Made  About  the  Problem: 
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Admit  to  the  nlatoon  that  vou  made  a  mistake 

Tell  the  PSG  and  sauad  leaders  that  vou  bad  about  the  way  you  handled  the  situation 

Resolve  to  better  deal  with  substandard  performance 

Fncnre  that  evervone  knows  what  the  standard  is  and  have  them  redo  the  task 

Explain  to  the  platoon  that  you  were  dissatisfied  with  their  performance  and  that  instructions 
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Ask  questions  to  get  the  facts  about  the  situation 


PI  5.  Assumptions  Made  About  the  Problem: 
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TACIT  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  MILITARY  LEADERS: 
COMPANY  COMMANDER  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Cl.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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Hold  the  leadership  accountable  for  executing  the  plan  and  enforcing  standards _ 

Build  a  team 

Havft  the  1  SC.  check  the  PSGs’  understanding  and  initiative  corrective  training  thru  the  NCOs 

Establish  higher  standards 

Reinforce  the  existing  standards 

if  reinforcing  the  standards  is  ineffective,  counsel  everyone  in  writing  on  their  performance 

If  reinforcing  the  standards  is  effective,  counsel  everyone  on  a  good  job 

Observe  soldiers’  performance  and  spot  check  stand-to  procedures 

A  nnroach  the  situation  from  a  developmental  perspective 

Establish  section  level  training  priorities  and  a  train  the  trainer  program 

Ask  for  feedback  from  the  NCOs 

Fstahlish  a  written  SOP  to  ensure  there  are  no  questions  to  your  decisions 

After  several  AARs,  reassess  the  situation  and  remove  from  positions  individuals  with 
attitude  problems 

Cite  specific  examples  of  what  was  done  well  and  what  was  done  bad  j 
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Complain  with  your  soldiers 

Complain  with  your 
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C2.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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C2.  Assumptions  Made  About  the  Problem: 
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C3.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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Responses 

Make  sure  all  news  is  reported  quickly  and  without  delay 

Meet  with  the  BN  CDR  upon  assuming  command  to  lay  out  your  goals  and  objectives 

Use  the  chain  of  command  (e.g.,  the  BN  XO,  1SG,  SMG)  to  pass  along  information  to  the 

BN  CDR 

Recognize  that  the  BN  CDR’s  behavior  is  not  personal 

Let  the  BN  CDR  know  that  you  are  being  proactive  to  prevent  the  event  from  escalating 

Explain  to  the  BN  CDR  the  different  situations  you  face  and  ask  for  his  understanding 

Continue  to  be  professional  in  dealing  with  the  CDR 

Be  prepared  to  answer  the  BC’s  questions  when  you  bring  him  bad  news 

Tell  the  CDR  that  if  he  continues  to  “shoot  the  messenger”  he  will  be  kept  less  informed 

Continue  to  perform  your  duties  as  required 
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C3.  Assumptions  Made  About  the  Problem: 
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C4.  Things  You  Should  Not  Do: 
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information  with  the  Master  Gunner  because  he  will  concentrate 
p  to  speed  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


C6.  You  are  a  battery  commander.  Consequently,  you  work  for  both  your  battalion  commander  and  the  brigade  commander  whom  you  support. 
During  preparation  time  for  the  National  Training  Center  (NTC),  you  are  also  preparing  for  a  Battle  Command  Training  Program  (BCTP).  Your 
battalion  commander  is  interested  in  the  BCTP,  but  the  maneuver  brigade  commander  wants  you  to  focus  on  the  NTC.  What  should  you  do? 
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Responses 

Do  everything  possible  to  accomplish  both  tasks  to  standard 

Inform  both  CDRs  of  the  situation  and  ask  which  one  is  the  priority 

Set  priorities  based  on  the  advice  of  the  two  commanders 

Focus  on  the  areas  where  the  two  training  preparations  overlap  and  focus  on  them 

Keep  both  CDRs  informed  at  all  times  as  to  the  focus  of  your  efforts 

Make  the  rater’s  mission  your  priority 

Inform  the  BN  CDR  of  the  conflict  ask  that  he  resolve  the  problem  with  the  BDE  CDR 
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C6.  Additional  Information  Sought: 
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Cl.  You  are  a  new  company  commander.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  you  want  to  fix  in  the  company.  You  have  quickly  become  overwhelmed  by 
the  many  pressures  you  face  and  the  many  demands  on  your  time.  You  realize  that  you  cannot  possibly  do  everything.  What  should  you  do  to 
better  manage  your  key  leaders  and  your  time  so  that  you  are  able  to  accomplish  more  in  the  same  amount  of  time?  Rate  the  following  strategies: 
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Delegate  authority  to  key  subordinate  leaders  for  accomplishing  tasks 

Prioritize  what  is  important  and  focus  on  the  priorities 

Meet  with  subordinate  leaders  regularly  to  get  updates  and  issue  guidance 

Evenly  distribute  tasks  to  ensure  completion 

Provide  key  leaders  with  the  resources  to  accomplish  assigned  tasks 

Manage  your  time  and  help  key  leaders  manage  their  time 

Work  on  the  high  payoff  task  yourself 

Find  out  what  the  boss  wants  you  to  do  and  do  that  first 

Reward  those  that  support  your  ideas  and  punish  those  who  do  not 

Hold  weekly  training  meetings 

Publish  a  calendar/schedule  of  when  certain  milestones  are  due 

Supervise  all  tasks 
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Cl.  Implications  Considered: 
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The  only  way  to  swallow  an  elephant  is  one  bit  at  a  time 

By  trying  to  do  everything  yourself,  you  accomplish  little  and  fail  to  provide  training/growth 
for  your  subordinates 

Failure  to  take  action  now  will  only  cause  more  problems  later 

You  have  to  empower  the  junior  officers  and  NCOs  in  order  to  get  the  job  done 

Conducting  weekly  meetings  allows  everyone  to  see  what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish  and 
generates  new  ideas 

Micromanaging  subordinate  leaders  will  cause  them  to  get  frustrated  and  not  perform  to 
standard 

Your  subordinate  leaders  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  their  subordinate  leaders  are 
getting  the  job  done 
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C8.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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C8.  Implications  Considered: 
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Initiate  the  survey  because  that  it  what  is  fair  to  the  soldier 

Process  the  Report  of  Survey  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  the  BN  CDR  sets  the  tone  to 
do  things  right  the  first  time  out  of  the  box 

Inform  the  BN  CDR  that  this  could  become  a  IG  issue  if  the  soldier  decides  to  file  a 
complaint 

Allowing  the  soldier  to  sign  the  statement  is  wrong  because  it  would  be  a  disservice  to  the 
soldier 

The  issue  here  is  accountability — the  soldier  did  not  maintain  accountability  of  his  equipment 
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C9.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 


LTC 

B 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CPT 

X 

X 

X 

X 

H 

X 

X 

t  £ 

O  m 
CQ  ^ 

X 

X 

X 

. 

X 

X 

TOP 

25% 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Responses 

Get  someone  trained  as  a  master  fitness  trainer 

Work  with  the  1 SG  myself  to  revise  the  PT  program 

Have  the  unit  take  a  diagnostic  PT  test 

Have  a  master  fitness  trainer  assess  the  unit  PT  program  and  provide  a  recommendation 

Have  key  leadership  trained  by  a  master  fitness  trainer  from  another  battery  until  an  NCO  is 
fully  trained 

Have  the  top  NCOs  in  the  platoon  develop  and  implement  a  PT  program  and  hold  them 
accountable  for  ensuring  that  PT  standards  are  met 

Revise  the  program  in  accordance  with  an  existing  training  model 

Establish  checkpoints  to  evaluate  progress  (i.e.,  monthly  PT  tests)  and  get  soldiers  reactions 
to  the  new  program 

Ensure  that  all  NCOs  know  that  what  the  goal  is  for  achieving  PT  standards  and  that  they 
follow  the  program 

Be  present  at  all  PT  sessions  and  let  the  soldiers  see  you  go  first  in  each  event 

Challenge  the  unit  to  excel  by  offering  rewards  and  recognition  (e.g.,  honor  board  showing 
individual  achievements) 

Take  advantage  of  recognized  Army  programs  like  “fit  to  fight” 

Ask  superiors  to  send  a  master  fitness  trainer  to  your  company 

Talk  about  healthy  eating  during  formation 

Institute  a  PT  program  that  you  had  success  with  in  the  past 
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CIO.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 


LTC 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

MAJ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

CPT 

1 

B 

X 

X 

X 

X 

B 

B 

X 

BOT 

25% 

X 

1 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

TOP 

25% 

X 

1 

X 

X 

1 

1 

Resoonses 

F.mnhasize  that  vour  role  is  to  mentor  and  guide  the  platoon  leaders 

Let  the  PLs  know  that  they  can  and  should  come  to  your  if  they  have  issues  to  discuss  or  need 
advice 

Cnnvev  to  vour  kev  leaders  vour  leadership  style,  command  philosophy  and  standards 

*  * .  — * - * - ■ - 

Make  changes  in  a  timely,  but  not  too  abrupt  manner 

Holrl  a  romnanv  sensine  session  to  assess  the  command  climate 

Trv  to  create  a  command  climate  that  allows  for  honest  mistakes  and  encourages  initiative 

_ tL - — - - - - — - 

Treat  others  with  respect 

Do  evervthine  the  previous  commander  didn’t  do  (i.e.,  don’t  micromanage) 

Correct  actions  that  fail  to  meet  standards 

Have  vour  subordinates  teach  you  about  their  jobs 

Try  to  get  some  new  PLs  that  aren’t  as  thin  shelled  and  spineless 

LTC 

9 

X 

X 

MAJ 

1 

CPT 

X 
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1 

1 

1 
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1 
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1 

BOT 

25% 

TOP 

25% 

5 
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on 
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C/3 

H  C 
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5  S 

-  v 

)  at 

Continue  the  same  behaviors  or  foster  the  same  atmosphere 

Be  intolerant  of  honest  mistakes  and  shoot  the  messenger  of  bad  news 

Fail  to  be  available  to  your  subordinates  and  provide  them  with  regular  feedback 

Fail  to  correct  behavior  or  punish  when  called  for 

Punish  in  nuhlic  without  overwhelming  reason  to  do  so 

_ A - - - - -  -  W  - 

Coddle  the  units  and  allow  standards  to  fall 

Apologize  for  the  previous  CDR 
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Find  out  what  the  leadership  is  capable  of  doing 


CIO.  Assumptions  Made  About  the  Problem: 
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Schedule  regular  meetings  with  your  NCOs  when  you  just  sit  and  talk  about  the  unit — and  make  these  meetings  times  7.03  1 .48 

when  you  do  less  talking  and  more  listening. _ 

Listen  most  to  soldiers  who  are  squared  away  and  who  command  the  respect  of  other  soldiers. _ 5.66 _ 1.66 

Listen  to  soldiers  who  are  willing  to  express  their  opinions  before  a  group. _ 5.42 _ 1 .65 
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C12.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 


LTC 

X 

X 

X 

1 

B 

X 

LTC 

X 

B 

B 

MAJ 

1 

B 

MAJ 

1 

CPT 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C12.  Things  You  Should  Not  Do: 

CPT 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

B 

B 

X 

BOT 

25% 

■ 

B 

X 

X 

X 

TOP 

25% 

B 

■ 

1 

a-  Np 

O  K 

H  <N 

X 

Responses 

Ensure  that  soldiers  obtain  alcohol  awareness  education 

Make  it  clear  to  all  soldiers  that  there  is  genuine  concern  for  their  well-being  by  making  this 
problem  a  priority 

n 

Research  other  companies  to  find  out  what  they  have  done  to  resolve  alcohol  problems 

Continuously  stress  the  dangers  of  alcohol 

Organize  trips  to  the  county  jails,  the  morgue,  etc 

Consult  the  families  of  the  dead  civilian  to  determine  if  they  would  be  willing  to  talk  to 
soldiers 

Have  available  those  numbers  that  can  provide  treatment 

Put  together  a  program  to  occupy  their  time  so  they  don't  drink 

If  soldiers  are  caught  violating  the  regulations  after  they  have  been  briefed  on  them,  they 
should  be  punished 

Have  leadership  submit  potential  high  risk  individuals  to  ADAPC  for  counseling 

!  1  - 

Responses 

Use  a  standard,  boring  training  briefing  to  try  to  get  the  message  across 

Ignore  the  situation 

Fail  to  establish  a  definitive  position  and  punish  violators 

Promote  the  use  of  alcohol 

Make  blanket  statements  about  consequences 

Make  it  a  personal  crusade 

Single  people  out  to  make  examples  out  of  them 

Cl 2.  Additional  Information  Sought: _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

~  TOP  I  BOT  LT  I  CPT  MAJ  I  LTC 

Responses _ _ _ 25%  25% _ 

Try  to  find  the  root  cause  of  the  problem.  Are  soldiers  being  worked  too  hard?  Does  the  X 

leadership  foster  an  environment  of  overindulgence _ | _ | _ | _ | _ | _ 


C 1 2.  Assumptions  Made  About  the  Problem: 
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Cl  3.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 


LTC 

X 

E 

1 

LTC 

X 

X 

X 

X 

LTC 

MAJ 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

MAJ 

X 

MAJ 

CPT 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CPT 

X 

X 

X 

C13.  Additional  Information  Sought: 
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Responses 

Provide  frequent  and  honest  counseling  and  offer  guidance  on  ways  to  improve 

Mentor  and  coach  them  to  become  better  LTs 

Make  your  leadership  philosophy  and  expectations  clear  to  them 

Give  them  responsibility  commensurate  with  their  experience  and  hold  them  accountable 

Ensure  that  the  senior  NCOs  and  more  senior  LTs  in  the  company  are  helping  to  develop  the 
LTs 

Utilize  an  existing  program  for  developing  junior  LTs  or  tailor  an  existing  one  to  your  needs 

Assess  the  LTs  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  each  area  you  want  to  develop 

Assess  their  progress  indirectly  (without  letting  them  know  they’re  being  tested) 

Have  them  conduct  classes  on  their  weaknesses 

Work  hard  on  setting  the  example 

Go  to  lunch  with  the  LTs  frequently  and  discuss  issues 

C13.  Things  You  Should  Not  Do: 

Responses 

Ignore  them  and  hope  for  the  best 

Fail  to  provide  guidance  to  them 

Fail  to  involve  LTs  in  the  decision  making  process 

Ignore  the  regulation  that  exists  to  accomplish  this  mission 

Be  harsh  on  junior  officers  for  making  mistakes 

Create  a  competitive  atmosphere 
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Cl 3.  Assumptions  Made  About  the  Problem: 
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Ask  the  BN  CDR  to  remove  him  from  your  company _ 

Request  guidance  from  the  BN  CDR _ 

Explain  on  a  counseling  statement  that  such  behavior  will  not  be  tolerated 
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Do  not  let  the  fact  that  you  disagree  with  this  decision  cause  your  company  to  develop 

disrespect  towards  the  BN  CDR _ _ _ _ _ 

If  you  go  to  the  BDE  CDR,  and  he  disagrees  with  you,  your  career  is  over _ 

Bringing  other  solutions  will  help  the  BN  CDR  see  alternative  ways  of  dealing  with  the  order 
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C 1 6.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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Isnore  the  situation  or  dismiss  their  concerns 

Prptf-nrt  that  there  are  no  differences  between  civilians  and  soldiers 

Senarate  the  two  groups  to  discuss  their  issues 

r - J-i - »— - - - - - - - 

Give  in  to  the  whims  of  either  group 

Allow  military  members  to  weaken  their  standards  because  of  civilian  members 

_ : _ - - - — - — - — - 

Try  to  change  the  policies 
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C 1 7.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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Resnonses 

Talk  bad  about  the  garrison  CDR  to  your  soldiers 

Assume  that  the  garrison  CDRs  are  taking  care  of  your  soldiers 

Disregard  the  garrison  CDR  and  fail  to  keep  him  informed  of  company  activities  and  training 
events 

Ignore  vour  soldiers  and  not  make  effort  to  visit  with  them 

- - — - - — - - - 

F.xner.t  to  have  enough  time  to  visit  everyone 

Place  the  soldiers  in  the  middle  of  confrontations  between  you  and  the  garrison  CDRs 
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C 1 7.  Implications  Considered: 
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Responses 

There  must  be  open  lines  of  communication  between  you  and  the  other  garrison  commanders 

Management/leadership  by  wandering  around  is  the  only  solution 

Meeting  regularly  with  the  garrison  commanders  ensures  that  they  understand  that  you  care 
about  the  welfare  of  your  soldiers 

You  must  know  exactly  what  is  going  on  with  your  soldiers  and  not  be  surprised  when  things 
come  down 
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C 1 8.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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C 1 8.  Implications  Considered: 
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Cl  9.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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Make  sure  to  get  rest  because  lack  of  sleep  will  impair  you  and  your  team’s  mental 
pffisr.tiveness  and  readiness 

If  you  persevere  without  getting  rest  or  help,  you  risk  making  a  poor  decision  that  might 
raiKp  harm  or  ieonardize  vour  mission 

Delegating  duties  to  the  lowest  level  will  allow  you  to  concentrate  on  more 
imnortant/overarchine  issues 

““r : — - a. - - — - - - - - - - - 

Remember  that  no  one  commander  can  be  everywhere  at  once 

Work  to  maintain  vourself  because  the  safety  of  your  soldiers  may  depend  on_jt _ _ 

You  need  to  make  sure  that  soldiers  are  getting  enough  sleep  but  are  still  able  to  accomplish 
a^Qianed  missions 

You  need  to  keep  vour  soldiers  motivated  and  feel  pride  in  their  accomplishments 
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TACIT  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  MILITARY  LEADERS: 
BATTALION  COMMANDER  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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B 1 .  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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Responses 

Observe  the  CO  CDRs  in  various  activities 

Speak  to  each  CO  CDR  individually  to  find  out  their  perceived  strengths  and  weaknesses 

Review  documents  (OERs,  written  reports,  external  evaluations) 

Talk  with  outgoing  BN  CDR 

Assign  diverse  tasks  (e.g.,  leading  tactically,  managing  routine  tasks)  and  evaluate  how  well 
the  CDRs  perform  those  tasks 

Conduct  an  internal  evaluation  to  identify  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  battalion 

Observe  the  CDRs  in  social  settings 

Ensure  that  your  battery  CDRs  understand  their  weaknesses  and  how  to  better  themselves 

Ask  the  battery  CDRs  about  what  they  studied  and  their  military  goals 

Execute  the  existing  training  plan  and  conduct  a  90-day  assessment  of  each  unit  and  their 
commanders 

Go  to  their  formations  and  run  PT  with  them 

Spend  time  with  the  CO  CDRs  so  they  get  used  to  your  presence 

Hold  weekly  staff  meetings  and  QTBs 
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Bl.  Additional  Information  Sought: 
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Ensure  that  soldiers  understand  that  the  purpose  of  training  is  to  fix  things 

Require  the  company  CDRs  to  fix  the  bad  things _ 

Visit  the  CDRs  training  periodically  to  evaluate  them  on  their  compliance 
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B3.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 
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B3.  Additional  Information  Sought: 
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B4.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 


LTC 

B 

X 

1 

1 

■ 

X 

X 
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1 

■ 

1 

1 

■ 

CPT 

X 

■ 

X 

H 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

I 

X 

0-  so 

O  & 

H  CN 

1 

X 

X 

X 

Responses 

Strive  to  do  your  best  with  the  guidance  available 

Ask  the  BDE  CDR  to  provide  you  with  counseling  as  required 

Emphasize  to  the  BDE  CDR  the  importance  of  providing  you  with  clear  guidance  regarding 
training  objectives 

Ask  the  BDE  SGM  to  help  you  with  evaluation  and  give  your  unit  feedback 

Rely  on  self-analysis  in  lieu  of  BDE  CDR’s  guidance  to  improve  the  BN  training  and  morale 

Compare  your  performance  with  fellow  BN  CDRs 

Be  honest  and  let  the  BDE  CDR  know  how  you  feel 

Analyze  the  AAR  from  JRTC  to  glean  lessons  learned  and  implement  them  into  training 
guidance 

Ensure  that  the  BN  is  training  to  standard  based  on  the  BDE’s  METL 

Implement  strategies  to  improve  morale  and  effectiveness  in  the  unit 

Pass  info  to  the  BDE  CDR  by  means  other  than  direct  communication 

Run  your  BN  and  let  the  BDE  CDR  interject  his  ineffective  comments  whenever  he  wants 

Retire  from  the  Army 
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TOP  BOT  LT  CPT  MAJ  LTC 

Responses _ 25%  25% _ 

None  ' 


B4.  Assumptions  Made  About  the  Problem: 


n 

o 
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B5.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 


LTC 

X 

X 

X 

X 

B 

X 

X 

X 

MAJ 

X 

X 

B 

X 

X 

a 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

i 
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X 

X 
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25% 
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B 

X 

TOP 

25% 
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X 

X 

X 

B 

X 

X 

Responses 

Follow  the  Army’s  training  doctrine 

Focus  on  training  those  tasks  in  the  METL 

Review  previous  AARs  and  assessments  to  identify  potential  issues  with  the  conduct  of 
training 

Use  Quarterly  and  Annual  Training  Guidance  from  above  to  implement  effective  training 
plan 

Assess  the  BN’s  strengths  and  weaknesses 

Seek  input  from  your  CDR  and  your  subordinate  CDRs  about  what  you  need  to  work  on 

Establish  written  SOPs  and  training  objectives  and  hold  CDRs  accountable  to  them 

Make  sure  units  have  the  available  training  resources  they  need 

Regularly  evaluate  the  quality  and  progress  of  training 

Provide  battery  commanders  frequent  feedback  on  what  the  need  to  improve  upon 

Make  sure  training  meetings  are  run  by  the  book  and  by  qualified  trainers 

Make  sure  your  subordinates  are  issuing  the  proper  orders  and  seeing  that  the  troops  are 
executing 

Have  the  company  commanders  tell  you  when  other  people  interfere  with  their  training 
schedule 

Start  an  OPD  program  with  your  officers 

Emphasize  training  at  the  platoon  level  and  below 

Talk  to  the  chaplain 
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B6.  1  hings  You  ^nouia  jnoi  up: _ _ _ 

RpQnnnses  _  - 

i ftnnrp  thp  situation  and  aualitv  of  life  issues  for  soldiers 
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Pi upp  the  needs  of  unmarried  soldiers  above  the  needs  of  married  soldiers _ _ _ 
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to  buy  into  the  vision  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Granted  that  not  all  of  the  things  you  say  will  be  liked,  but  some  things  are  negotiable 
Reiterating  your  vision  will  ensure  that  is  consistently  understood _ 


B8.  You  are  an  artillery  battalion  commander.  You  are  in  direct  support  of  a  brigade  whose  commander  is  a  light  infantryman,  while  your 
background  is  mechanized  artillery.  On  several  occasions,  the  differing  perspectives  of  you  and  your  brigade  commander  result  in  communication 
difficulties.  For  example,  you  are  used  to  moving  on  the  battlefield  at  a  very  fast  pace,  whereas  your  commander  is  used  to  moving  at  a  slow  pace. 
In  fact,  communication  problems  arise  often  between  the  two  of  you.  Your  goal  is  to  improve  your  communication  with  your  brigade  commander. 
What  should  you  do? 
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B9.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 


Let  your  frustrations  get 


B9.  Additional  Information  Sought: 
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Adhere  to  the  chanees  as  best  vou  can 

Keen  subordinates  informed 

Ask  whv  chanees  are  beine  made  and  if  they  can  be  avoided 

Remind  the  S3  and  BDE  CDR  what  impact  the  change  will  have  on  your  unit _ 

Fiaht  to  the  extent  Dossible  to  delay  or  minimize  changes 

•  ~p —  _ : _ *  - - - - 

Continue  to  work  on  keeping  predictability  in  the  schedule 

Provide  the  BDE  staff  with  alternatives  to  disrupting  your  training _ 

Voice  vour  concerns  to  the  CDR  professionally 

Keep  an  open  mind 
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BIO.  Things  You  Should  Not  Do: 
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B 1 1 .  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 


LTC 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MAJ 

X 

CPT 

X 

X 

X 

X 

h- 

nJ 

X 

X 

1 

t  £ 

O  m 
CO  ^ 

X 

X 

X 

Oh  SO 

O  K 

\r*  <N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Responses 

Advise  the  CDR  of  the  potential  negative  impact  his  high  standards  will  have  on  himself  and 
his  unit 

Ask  the  CDR  about  his  goals  and  how  he  intends  to  meet  them 

Explain  to  him  that  goals  are  things  to  aim  for  and  that  failing  to  meet  them  doesn’t  make  him 
a  bad  commander 

Revise  the  CDR’s  plan  to  ensure  that  realistic  training  is  scheduled 

Define  your  criteria  for  success  for  the  CDR  so  he  won’t  think  he  has  to  outdo  everyone 

Counsel  him  on  the  steps  he  needs  to  take  in  order  to  improve 

Visit  his  training  frequently  to  observe  and  indirectly  supervise  his  training 

Go  to  the  field  and  demand  a  daily  brief 

Ensure  that  the  CDR  knows  that  you  are  tolerable  of  mistakes 

Work  on  his  training  plan  rather  than  lowering  his  standards 

Have  the  chaplain  hold  a  sensing  session  with  the  CO  CDR 

Express  concerns  about  his  health 

Send  him  to  sick  call  to  assess  his  physical  condition 

Tell  him  that  you  will  relieve  him  if  he  doesn’t  improve 

Fail  to  counsel  him _ 

Threaten  the  commander  with  any  counseling  action 

Tell  him  that  his  style  is  wrong _ 

Relieve  the  commander 


B 11 .  Additional  Information  Sought: 
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B12.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 


B12.  Implications  Considered: 
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B13.  Additional  Courses  of  Action  Identified: 


« 


B13.  Assumptions  Made  About  the  Problem: 
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